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-SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


First (January) Number Ready December 15th. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE will be in the widest sense a magazine of general literature; and its 
main purpose will be to bring together not only good reading, but literature of lasting value. Each 
number will be fully illustrated. The artistic side of the Magazine will represent the most Spirited, 
sincere, and original work. 

Among the many interesting and important papers to be printed in the Magazine 
during the first year are the remarkable series of 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY, 


the existence of which has only recently become ; Fac-similes of unpublished drawings will accom- 
| pany the Letters. 

_ Several articles giving very striking personal 
views of great historic events and periods; notable 
importance and interest will more than justify this. | among them 


EX-MINISTER E. B. WASHBURNE’S REMINISCENCES OF THE 
SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF PARIS, 


told by him from his papers, private diaries, and | cation with the changing governments during this 
personal recollection of an experience absolutely | whole period. The articles will all be fully illus- 
trated from original material in the author's ; 
session. 


publicly known, and concerning which the greatest 
expectation and curiosity have been aroused. ‘Their 


unique, as he was the only member of the Diplo- 
matic Corps remaining in the city and in communi- 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 


U.S. Minister to France at the close of the last In Fiction there will be many notable attractions. 
century, will give an idea of the interesting and | The publishers expect to begin during the present 
piquant pictures of social life and characters of the | year the publication of a striking novel, which has 
time of the French Revolution. been arranged for with 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


who will also contribute a shorter story to an early With the earliest numbers will be begun a very 
number. strong and original 


NOVEL, BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


entitled “ Seth’s Brother’s Wife,” the scene of which is laid in a new field — Central New York. 


A STORY, BY H. C. BUNNER, 
which has to do with a most interesting phase of | by A. B. Frost, Hopkinson Smith, and George 
New York life, will prove especially attractive and | Wharton Edwards. 
original in its subject and method. It is illustrated ' 


Among the other interesting features of the first | Francis A. Walker contributes a striking article 

numbers will be: — on SOCIALISM. 
A Novelette by Rev. William Hayes Ward (Editor of Zhe /n- 
dependent), writes of the BABYLONIAN SFAL- 


J. 8. of Dale (F. J. Stimson). CYLINDERS—the paper will be beautifully 
SHORT STORIES by illustrated. 
Joel Chandler Harris, John C. Ropes gives an exquisitely illustrated pa- 


per upon the ExisTinG LIKENESSES OF C-FSAR. 
Capt. F. V. Greene, U.S. Engineers, a suggestive 
article on our Coast Defences. 


T. A. Janvier (Ivory BLack), 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 


Octave Thanet, Edwin H. Blashfield, a most interesting study in 

H. H. Boyesen, art history with drawings by the author. 

Margaret Crosby, Many other important illustrated articles and 
and many other well-known authors, besides nota- | papers upon literary topics, etc., ete., are reserved 
ble stories by new writers. for later announcement. 


$3.00 A YEAR; 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Persons subscribing now will receive the first number as soon as published. 
Remittances should be made by check or money order. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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C: A. Curtrer, Editor. 


Communications for the JOURNAL, exchanges, and edi- 
tor’s copies, should be addressed C: A. CUTTER, Boston 
Athenaeum, Boston, Mass. 

The editor is not responsible for the views expressed tn 
contributed articles or communications, nor for the style 
of spelling, capitalization, etc., im articles whose authors 


request adherence to their own st) le. 


IN a paper read before the last meeting of the 
L.A.U.K., by Mr. W. May, we are told that 
arrangements of books on the shelves ** must 
obviously depend on the character of the books 
and the character of the readers who want to 
use the books. If a library, for example, con- 
tains for the most part ‘ history,’ and ‘ litera- 
ture,” with very little ‘science,’ it would be 
mere pedantry to subdivide the last-named 


into natural 


small group history, physics, 
chemistry, geology.’ 
This is the remark commonly made when- 
ever any thuro scheme of classification is pre- 
sented which has been worked out into details 
with care; as if the objectors thought it most | 
— 
May's statement is, as he called it, obvious; it 
take it for 
granted and do not think of stating it till it is 


important to show ‘*‘ how not to do it. 


is so obvious that scheme-makers 
thrown at them as an unanswerable objection 
to their work. But they are not to blame for 
not stating the limiting clause. Their thoughts 
are elsewhere. They are working primarily 
for their own libraries, which are not so small 
and one-sided that all the books on the sciences 
could be conveniently dumped into a single 
class. Indeed a man does not bother himself 

about classification when his library is of that 

He who has thousands of books to deal* 
that 


forgets the limited wants of his poorer neighbor. 


size. 


with is so absorbed in his own needs he 


He knows that it is very easy to use only a 
part of a full system of classification, and very 


difficult indeed to subdivide a plan that is made | 


too scanty at first. His attention is so con- 


centrated upon avoiding this latter danger that 
he forgets to point out to others that they need 
not use any details which seem to them un- 
necessary. 

This has been a defect in schemes of classifi- 


cation. Hereafter their makers should carefully 


state that their minute subdivisions are not in- 
tended to be all put into use by small libraries. 
Better still, if. by the side of the elaborate 
tables, they publish some that are more get eral, 
—asmall door for the chicken as well as a 
large door for the hen. 


WE call attention to the suggestion of Mr. 
Bowker, in the preface of the American cata- 
that 


should be published, to include in one enor- 


logue, an ideal American bibliography 
mous volume all American books in print and 
out of print up to A.p. 1g0o. All that is needed, 
he says, is a bibliographer with genius and 
pluck enough to undertake the work, and 500 
$100 each towards the 


give 


persons who will 
expense. The bibliographer can be found, 


Will 


The estimate seems tous low. 


assistants can be found 
it do the work? 


The American catalogue, which contained only 


but the money? 


the books in print in 1876, cost half as much. 
We 


know only one person who is ready to pay his 


And can even this amount be obtained? 


$100 as soon as the other four hundred and 


ninety and nine have pledged their quota. 


There are 14 years to find them. Will they be 


found? 


the somewhat distant 
There is a work which can be done at 
Mr. J. W. Sponable, of Paola, Kansas, 


whose interesting remarks at the Milwaukee 


Tuts, however, is in 
future. 


once. 


meeting all who were there will remember, has 
devised a plan for multiplying libraries in the 
United States. He thinks that there 
dreds of places in the United States that need 
little li- 
braries might be established which would be 
He thinks, 


too, that there are thousands of people who 


are hun- 


libraries, and with a very aid many 


maintained and prove a success. 


would like to contribute to libraries, and would 
give freely to aid and establish libraries if they 
were satisfied that their money would be used 
as they directed Indeed he knows of friends 
who are seeking some such investment 

To bring the money and the work together he 
would have a branch of the A.L.A. organized, 
to act in connection with it, and yet indepen- 


With 


he has 


dently, as the Publishing Section does. 


advice from Dr. Edward Everett Hale 


| 
OL. 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
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prepared a constitution, which we print on 
another page. He does not claim that his 
scheme is perfect, and he desires criticisms and 
suggestions. To us it seems that the plan is 
very carefully laid out. But let every one who 
is interested in so promising an idea try to find 
some improvement in the constitution, and, if it 
is not sooner carried into effect, let all come to 
the Thousand Isles next summer with the in- 
tention of joining the new Branch. It will be 
a worthy sister to the Publishing Section, and 
its establishment may prove the best feat of the 
American Library Association. 


We trust our readers do not overlook the 
wealth and interest of the special bibliografi- 
in the JouRNAL. The ex- 


cal ** departments 
tracts from Mr. Dennis’ report, in this number, 
will not only convince them that ‘library 
economy” is not dry reading, but will suggest 
also that a librarian’s reports may in their way 
be made “‘ as interesting asa novel.” We desire 
also to make “ practical notes” as full and use- 
ful as our readers will permit us, and we shall 
gladly make and print illustrations in this de- 
partment whenever material for that purpose is 
sent us. We repeat that we look upon every 
reader as an associate editor of the JouRNAL; 
but the proportion who perform their editorial 
duties is sadly small. 


Communications. 


REFERENCE TO ERRATA, 

I fora long time been convinced that 
it would be wise for all large libraries, at least, 
to have a regular system of referring to the 
tables of Errata which are not unfrequently to 
be found in books, especially those containing 
genealogical and bibliographical records. My 
suggestion would be that the collator of a 
volume containing such table should stamp 
upon the margin of the page opposite the 
words or date to be corrected the words ** See 
Errata.” Uf, as in some instances, these tables 
are to be found in other volumes of a set, the 
number of the volume might be added with the 
pen or by another stamp. 

These stamps might be made of letters so 
small as not'to disfigure the book, and yet dis- 
tinct enough to be clearly read. One might 
abbreviate See Err., or something of that 
sort. Jas. M. Hupsarp. 


ALA. PROCEEDINGS. 

I wave been trying to find out (but unsuc- 
cessfully) why I tailed to get any of the A.L A. 
Proceedings before this year's, which I had to 
write for, and of which two copies are still due 
me. Would you kindly inform me, briefly, — 


1. Am I correct in assuming that each paid- 
up member is, and was from the beginning 
entitled toa copy of thé Proceedings each yea: 
[No; the Proceedings were not ordered to 
printed till 18S1. The previous reports wer 
published only in the LipRARY JOURNAL at its 
expense. 

2. If the $2 was partly to pay for printing 
the Proceedings why were not enough cop 
printed? [The number of copies order 
printed has always exceeded the number ot 
members 

3. If the copies were printed, whose business 
was it to send them to members? [The secre- 
tary’s or the treasurer's. 

4. What became of the copies that were not 
sent? [In 1884 the Executive Board authori 
the secretary to sell surplus copies at a reduced 
price to members for distribution. — Liprary 
JOURNAL, 9: 4. ] 

5. Were any ever sent without the recipient 
expressly asking for them? 

6. Do you know of anybody who ever re- 
ceived a full set, or a set from the time of join- 
ing the Association? 


[The votes of the Association in regard to 
this matter may be found in Liprary jour 
NAL, 6: 139, 7, 204, 8: 292, 9: 4, 10: 343. 


S. 
“THE WANTS OF MAN.” 

I HAVE just discovered some mistakes about 
this poem of John Quincy Adams that sex 
worth noticing. In his ‘** Memoirs,” ed. by 
C. F. A., under date of June 4, 1840, 10: 302, he 
records having finished the poem “ in twenty- 
three stanzas.” In Sept., 1841, he speaks of its 
having been printed in the National Jntelli- 
gencer on the Sth of that month, trom the Adéany 
Evening Fournal, **the. whole now bei 
twenty-five” stanzas. ** Memoirs,” 11: 9, 

As printed, however, in that paper it has f:vew: 
s#x stanzas, of eight lines each. In an editorial 
note in the ‘* Memoirs,” 11 : 9, it is said the poem 
appears in Emerson's Parnassus,” shorn of 
five of its stanzas.” But the ** Parnassus ™ con- 
tains only ane stanzas. Joun EpMANDs. 


AN ENGLISH LIBRARIAN'S VIEW. 
Tue prompt Milwaukee number is extremely 
praiseworthy. I am glad to see so much bibli- 
ography among the papers, and a falling off in 
the dreary practical side. H. R. T. 


OMISSA AND ERRATA. 
Add to the verses on p. 418: 
Iv. 

BuT the chief three or four I must certainly know, 

Says I to myself, says I, 
Or else to convention I dare no more go, 

Says I to myself, savs I; 
When here to my great relief rose Dr. Poole, 
And confessed that he knew not the decimal! rule; 
So that lets me out from this primary school, 

Says I to myself, says |. 


ERRATUM. 
p- 461. For Sane views read Some view 
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THE ** ESSAY INDEX.” 


BY WM. I. FLETCHER, LIBRARIAN OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 


In laying out the ground for this work the 
first question is, What shall be its limits? And 
the answer is not very easy. Poole’s Index had 
its field distinctly marked out, the only ques- 
tion being as to the exclusion of certain periodi- 
cals on the ground of their falling within the 
field of technical, rather than general, litera- 
ture. But with regard to the work now pro- 
posed it is not intended that its field shall be 
confined to essays, so called, and the name 
“essay index” is accepted by no one as a 
proper name for what is contemplated. Dr. 
Poole’s expression for it in 1852 was, **a sub- 
ject index referring to books other than peri- 
odicals,” ! and we have generally coupled with 


the term ‘‘ essay index” some expression indi- 
cating its unfitness to describe the work in- 
tended. 


in my mind a great deal, I have come to the 


After turning the whole matter over 


conclusion that what we want to make i as 
well described by the name ** Index to General 
Literature ” as it can be by any simple name. 
Two points need to be noted here :— 

1. What is proposed is an index, and nota 


catalog. One is strongly tempted, in plan- 


ning for such a work, to go into the field of 


cataloging or bibliography. For example, in 
referring to the essays and monographs on the 
Norman Conquest it would be very natural to 
mention Freeman's and Thierry’s and Green's 
works. And some day, through coéperation, 
we shall doubtless arrive at the point of having 
bibliographies which shall give all that our 
subject catalogs and our periodical and other 
indexes now give, put together in one compact 
and scholarly arrangement. Such an ideal it 
is well to have before us, but for the present 
we may well be content if we can decently fill 
the gap now left between the ordinary subject 
catalog and the periodical index. 

The 


word general seems the best that could be 


2. It is an index to general literature. 


chosen for this place, although it is subject to 
misapprehension. It is not here used, as some- 
times. in the sense of universal, but only as 
opposed to special. We mean such literature 
as does not belong to the specialist, but to the 
“ general” reader, which is an expression fairly 


1 This is not an exact quotation of Dr. Poole’s words at 
the Cincinnati Conference, which were not reported ver- 
batim, but is helped out from the preface to the Index to 


Periodicals. 


This does not exclude from 


| well understood. 
' . 
j it one class or another of books as they are 


generally classified, but does exclude those 
books in every department, more especially in 
the sciences, and in the arts, fine and useful, 
which are for the specialist, and which must 
be indexed, if at all, for and by specialists. 
We may thus define the index to general 
literature as a guide to subjects treated in parts 
of books rather than whole works, and adapted 
One 


work 


to the use of the general reader. more 


The 


selective rather than all-comprehensive. 


must be 
The 


best treatment of each subject is what should 


proviso should be made. 


be referred to, although it will be necessary, 
on the other hand, to exercise great catholicity 
of judgment as to what is the best. 

Having thus indicated the scope and charac- 
ter of the work, we may proceed to specity 
what it will be necessary to include in order to 
carry it out on the line indicated. 


I would mention the following : 


1. Collections of essays, so called. 

2. Books of miscellaneous character, essen- 
tially similar to collections of essays. 

3. The * Works” 


4. Leading works in all departments whose 


of a great many authors. 


chapters or sections constitute valuable mono- 
graphs. 

5. Proceedings and Collections of Histori- 
cal and Literary Societies, and collective biog- 
raphy, not too minute. 

6. Publications of Sociological Associations, 
Health, Charities, 
educational Collections 


Prison 


and 


and of Boards of 
Reform, etc.; 
Transactions. 
7. Philological, An- 
thropological Transactions and Collections. 
8. 
ing clubs (but not whole works reprinted by 


Archeological, and 


Transactions and Miscellanies of print- 


them). 
9. U.S. Public documents. 


A formidable list truly, and a staggering one 
but for our saving principle of selection. For 
comprehensiy e and elaborate work almost any 
large 


would demand a 


But 


one of these classes 


index volume of its own I am satisfied 
that 
them all, and not make our work too large. 
As to the U.S. Public documents, I have set 


| this title 


with a wise selection we may include 


at the end of my list with consider- 


Dec.,'86. 
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Still, | am inclined to think 
that a line can be drawn through the 


able misgivings. 


these documents, including for our index what 
This 


matter would, however, need to be put in the 


is needed for it, and excluding the rest. 


hands of some one possessed of discretion, and 
empowered to use it largely in drawing such 
a line. 

The first step to be taken in the actual work 
of preparing this index is the making of a 
list of books to be indexed. 
that step it is desirable to settle upon the 


Preliminary to 


A DOZEN DESULTORY 
CATALOGUE, WITH 


No matter how perfect the arrangement of 
books on the shelves may be, it can never take 
the place of a catalogue. No system of shelv- 
ing can bring together all the books on one 
subject. There are several reasons for this, but 
they may all be reduced to one: no book can 
be in two placesat thesame time. A catalogue 
however, deals only with titles and can put 
these under as many heads as may be desirable. 
Again, a shelf system must choose between 
an author and a title, so that, whichever one is 
selected in arranging books alphabetically, 
there is no help for the student who remembers 
only the one not chosen. A catalogue is, 
therefore, a necessary complement to a shelf 
arrangement. 

Assuming this point as granted, the first 
What sort of 


information may reasonably be expected from 


thing to be determined is this: 
a catalogue? To determine this question it is 
necessary to ascertain all the characteristics or 
points of view from which a book may be con- 
sidered. If we succeed in finding these, and 
reduce them to a system, we shall have, in 
effect, the elementary categories of cataloguing 
by which we can test the worth or worthless- 
ness of asystem. Now it is evident that all the 
characteristics of a book may be reduced to 
three heads, viz. : (1) Mechanical; (2) Histori- 
cal; and (3) Literary. 

The Mechanical characteristics of a book are 
its Binding, Material, Size, etc. No one would 
think of asking for a list of all the books bound 
in morocco or cloth, or those in more than one 
volume. A student might, however, desire a 
catalogue of books in unusual or expensive 
bindings, such as Vellum, Asses’ 
But books of this kind would certainly be 


skin, etc. 


mass of 
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DENUNCIATIONS 
A THEORY 


BY J. SCHWARTZ, LIBRARIAN OF THE NEW YORK APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 


[ Dec., 


classes, as above indicated ina general way, 
from which such books shall be drawn. 

Having thus given expression to my own 
views, the result of a great deal of thought for 
the last ten years, I shall be much pleased if 
others will respond with any suggestions look- 
And such 


response should be prompt, in order that the 


ing toa modification of the scheme. 


way may be clear for a definite commencement 
of work on this Herculean task. Which shal] 
be first completed, this work or the Panama 


canal? 


OF THE DICTIONARY 
OF CATALOGUING. 


shelved with the Book Rarities, so that class 
entry will answer all the possible inquiries 
under this head. 

The Historical characteristics of a book are 
the date. place of publication, the printer and 
publisher. Early printed books (Incunabula 
and Block books), and those by celebrated 
printers (Aldus, Elzevir, 
shelved under Book Rarities and would appear 


etc.), would be 


in the list of that class. 
it is unlikely that any of the characteristics 


With these exceptions 


under this head can have any influence in de- 
termining the construction of a catalogue. A 
list of the books printed in any given year in 
recent times, or by a particular publisher, can 
be found in the annual trade lists of each 
country. Those added to the library each year 
will be found in its Accession Class 
entry is, therefore, also sufficient for the His- 


lists. 


torical characteristics. 

There remain, then, as the only guides in 
constructing a catalogue, the Literary charac- 
teristics of a book. These may be arranged as 
follows :— 

A. The Author. 
B. The Title. 


Language. 

C. The Contents, 2. Literary Form, 
(3. Subject or Class, | (2) Class. 
4 (3) Special « 
(Early print- 
ed, Rarities, 

etc.) 


lass 


A catalogue that gives information on all 
these points may be considered as answering 
every legitimate inquiry that can be directed to 
it, and in so far as it fails to furnish information 
on any of these heads it is imperfect. Inquiries 
may be of two kinds, (1) for individual or sin- 


in 
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gle books, and (2) for groups or classes of 
books. Bearing this distinction in mind, and 
it will be found important in determining the 
merits or demerits of a system of cataloguing, 
the above categories can be arranged in the 
following series of questions that may be asked 
in consulting a perfect catalogue :— 

1. Have you a book by George Eliot? [Author.] 


Have you a book called “ Fly Leaves"? [Title.] 


Individual 
Books. 


3. Have you a book on the ek phant? [Individual 
Topic. 


4. What books have you by Macaulay? { Authors.] 


] 


5s. What books have you on the elephant? 
[Subject.] 


asses ofr 


Groups 


of Books 


| 
4 
| 
| 


6. What books have you on natural history? 
[Class.] 


(cl 


What books have you in Poetry, Drama, Es- 
says, etc.? |Form.] 


f Books. 


| 
| 


8. What books have you in Hebrew, French, 
Chinese, etc.? [Language.] 


Classes or 


9g. What books have you printed by Elzevir or 


' 
l bound in vellum? [Special class. | 


Groups 


Some of these questions may require explana- 
tion. The distinction between No. § (and 3) 
and No. 6 is very important: No. § is concrete 
and No. 6is abstract. Looking at a subject 
from a concrete stand-point is to consider it asa 
vhkole —as complete in itself; whereas a class 
is made up of farts abstracted from concrete 
wholes. Take, as an example of a concrete 
subject, Tobacco. If we arrange all the books 
and essays ina library on this subject under 
one head, we shall find that some of them treat 
of the physiology and structure of Tobacco asa 
plant; others on the mode of its cultivation; 
others on its physiological effects; others on 
its manufacture into snuff, cigars, etc., and 
others on various other features. If we desire to 
arrange our books on Tobacco in a systematic 
scheme of classes, the first kind of books would 
go under Botany, the second under Agricult- 
ure, the third under Medicine, and the fourth 
under Useful Arts, for these reasons: Botany is 
the science that deals with that aspect only of 
plants that concerns their structure and physi- 
ology; Agriculture deals with another aspect, 
that concerns their culture; Medicine, with 
another aspect, that concerns their effect on the 
human system; and Useful Arts deal with that 
aspect of all objects that concerns their trans- 
formation from a crude state to an artificial one 
to serve some human want. All s« iences and 
classes are made up in this way by considering 
one aspect common to many objects. The dis- 
tinction is, therefore, real and important. 
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Under 7, books are classed not according to 
the topic or subject they treat of, but according 
to the particular literary form they assume, 
whether the Poetical, the Dramatic, the Novel, 
the Essay, or the Oration. The one character- 
istic running through this class of books is that 
they mainly appeal to the feelings or emo- 
tions, and that they are the products of imagi- 
nation or creative thought. 

Under 8, books are classed by considering 
neither the subject nor form, but only the mat- 
ter or Language. It is not necessary to make 
separate lists of a// the books ina language 
except those in the lesser known languages, or 
those using other than Latin characters, e.g-, 
Oriental languages, Russian, ete. In the case 
of modern languages a separate shelving or 
cataloguing of all the books in German, 
French, and Italian, would serve no useful end, 
and would only rob such classes as History, 
Science, etc., without any compensating advan- 
tage. If the object of the inquirer is to study 
the language, its most idiomatic and pertect 
form will be found under No. 6, under Poetry, 
etc., in which, it is conceded, the standards of 
correct usage and elegance are to be found in 
all languages. Itis theretore sufficient to class 
separately the foreign Poetry, Drama, Speeches, 
Essays, and Fiction, etc., and to mix the other 
books with those on the particular sul ject they 
treat of. So far as most European languages 
are concerned Nos. 7 and 8 are identical. 


The means that have been devised for an- 
swering these questions are three: (1 The 
Dictionary catalogue; (2 The Systematic; and 
(3) The Alphabetico-Class« d. We shall, in 
the present paper, confine our examination to 
an investigation of the Dictionary catalogue, 
as itis more widely used in this country than 
any other, and seems, from its simplicity of 
structure and apparent ease of reterence, to 
offer an immediate and satisfactory answer to 
all inquirers. <A superficial examination of 
its claims and apparent advantages Is apt to 
mislead the librarian; the more especially as 
its defects lie concealed, and can only be dis- 
covered by a patient examination, while its 
advantages are on the surface, and are ap- 
parent to the most superficial observer. A 
searching examination of its alleged claims is 
the more necessary, as we think we shall prove 
in this paper that, instead of being (as is sup- 
posed) the best and most convenient, it is in 
fact the worst and least convenient of the three 


| forms of catalogue. 
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The Dictionary (more properly the ‘* Alpha- 
betical") catalogue contains in one alphabet 
authors, titles, and subjects, and everything is 


supposed to be found by referring to one of 


these three heads. Its chief differenti are 
Specific entry and Alphabetical form. Every 
topic is entered under the most special head 
that will contain it. Thus, a book on the Ele- 
phant is placed under that word, and not under 
Mammals or Natural History; a book on the 
Steam-engine, under that head, and not under 
Engineering or Useful Arts. The advantages 
claimed for this method are, that the catalogue 
is self-explanatory, and that any book can be 
found by knowing either its author, title, or 
subject. That this claim is unfounded, and, 
even tf true, that it is not sufficient, is shown 
by the following objections : — 


1. Nearly every topic has more than one 
name in English. Under which of these synony- 
mous terms shall the inquirer look? <A book 
on White Magic might with equal propriety be 
placed under Magic, Legerdemain, Prestidigita- 
tion, Conjuring, or Sleight-of-Hand. If it be 
answered that the cataloguer should use the 
most common and best known name who is to 
decide which one of the preceding heads is the 
‘*best known"? The reader is as apt to decide 
in favor of one as of another. What principle 
is to determine one’s choice between Amuse- 
ments, Games, and Sports? or between Man- 
ners and Etiquette? or between Masonry and 
Freemasonry? and many other synonyms that 
might be given, each of which is as likely to be 
looked under as the one chosen? 

2. For many topics there are two sets of 
names, the Scientific and the Popular. Shall 
we look under Fishes or Ichthyology? Under 
Birds or Ornithology? Under Preaching or 
Homiletics? The scientific terms will best 
suit the special student, and the popular names 
will be of more service to the general reader. 
But neither class of readers will know before- 
hand which is chosen, even where the cata- 
loguer has made a consistent choice at all, 
which, in many cases, he fails to do. 

3. Many topics have compound names as 
well as single ones. Here the difficulty of 
choosing between synonymous heads is tompli- 
cated by having to determine not only which 
form to select, but also, if the compound form 
is chosen, under which faré to place the head- 


ing. Shall we place Physical geography under 
P or G? Ancient history, under Aor H? Pun- 
ishment of Death, under P or D? 
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It must be admitted that the three preceding 
objections are difficulties in the nature of things, 
and most of them can be remedied by cross- 
references. But still the difficulties exist, and 
while they can be partially remedied they can- 
not be removed. We proceed, however, to 
more serious objections. 

4. The Dictionary catalogue loses sight of 
the fact that the most important works on a 
particular topic may be found in treatises cover- 
ing some higher division of a science. For 
instance, works on Mammalia and Natural 
history necessarily treat of the elephant. The 
Systematic catalogue, by arranging the books 
in classes, always places these including classes 
in close proximity to the more specific, and by 
its very structure directs the student to the 
more general divisions. The Dictionary cata- 
logue by its rule of Specific entry and Alpha- 
betical form widely separates these related 
divisions. It refers from a general toa more 
specific head; but to enable the student who 
looks under any specific head to find all the 
library has on that subject it ought, ander every 
such head, to refer to the more general heads. 
This it never does, and it it did there would be 
more cross-references than entries of books. 

5. It affords no helpto the student engaged 
on a particular branch of knowledge. The 
Specialist, who wishes to ascertain all there is 
in the library on a comprehensive class like 
Natural history, will seek in vain fora complete 
list of all the works. To this objection it has 
been answered that the students desirous of 
seeing all the books on Natural history are 
very few in number, and that most specialists 
are engaged on some particular branch of a 
comprehensive subject. Admitting the fact, 
let us take the case of the student in search of 
the literature of Birds. What help does the 
Dictionary catalogue afford him in the prose- 
cution of his studies? True to its leading prin- 
ciple it must class every monograph on a 
particular species of birds under the name of 
that species. The result is that the literature 
of birds is scattered all through the alphabet 
under as many names as there happen to be 
species of birds treated of. It has been objected 
to a Systematic catalogue, arranged in logical 
order, that a person in search of a book on the 
elephant must be a naturalist to find it. But 
to find all the books on birds in a Dictionary 
catalogue one must not only be a naturalist, but 
a specialist of the highest order, thoroughly 
master of the nomenclature and details of his 
subject, for under any and every name of each 
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species and variety of birds there may be en- 
tries that he needs. 

If it be objected to this criticism, that cross- 
references will direct the inquirer where to 
look, it may be replied, that the Systematic 
catalogue here also has the advantage. Its 
alphabetical index of topics refers the reader to 
one place only in the scheme where all the 
literature of Birds is gathered together, whereas 
the Dictionary catalogue references refer him 
to innumerable places. If the student imagines 
that by following up these references he will, 
if his patience holds out, ascertain in time all 
there is on Birds he soon finds that his task is 
interminable. Each of these references is itself 
treated as a concrete whole, and will include 
everything that can be squeezed under it, 
whether from an Ornithologist’s stand-point or 
not. Consequently, each reference will itself 
refer to other topics that have nothing at all 
Yet all these 
must be looked up, as no one can tell before- 
hand whether they will serve his purpose or 


not. Ifcross-references were made consistently 


to do with Birds. references 


and completely, and a student on one special 
topic determined to exhaust them, he would 
eventually have to examine almost every head- 
ing in the catalogue, as the most widely diver- 
gent topics are at some point or other, or under 
some particular aspect, related to each other. 

This difficulty is, in fact, a radical one, and 
flows from the very constitution of the Diction- 
ary catalogue. Every class is decomposed into 
its minutest particulars, and these désjecta 
membra are scattered all through the alphabet. 
Instead of a few hundred heads that are found 
sufficient in a Systematic catalogue, the Dic- 
tionary catalogue has thousands, and even hun- 
dreds of thousands, if there are monographs 
enough. 

6. The universe is composed of an infinite 
variety of particulars. The progress of knowl- 
edge is nothing but the reduction of this multi- 


plicity to uniformity, by classing the various 


concrete topics under a comparatively few ab- 
stract heads. Language is an example in point. 
With 50,000 or 100,000 words we are able to 
talk intelligibly of the millions of concrete 
things in nature. The Systematic catalogue is 
in harmony with this tendency of the human 
mind, and strives to place together those par- 
ticulars that mutually illustrate and throw light 
on each other, and thus facilitates their acquisi- 
tion; the Dictionary catalogue resolves them 
into their original chaos. 

7. The Dictionary catalogue places every- 
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thing relating to a subject under one head, 
regardless of the particular point of view. It 
thus masses together a farrago of titles of the 
most heterogeneous description. We find, tor 
example, works on Flower fainting, Flower 
making, Flower cultivation, Flower physiology, 
side by side, with no bond of union except the 
fact that the word Flowers happens to be on 
the title-page. For whose benefit this undi- 
gested mass of titles is brought together it is 
difficult to conceive. Surely no one will ever 
desire to know ‘‘all about” flowers, — how to 
grow them, paint them, make them artificially, 
and what not! He will only be interested in 
one branch of Flower-lore at a time, so that 
works on other branches will only prove a 
hindrance to him. If the cataloguer separates 
these various branches into distinct heads, as 
some do, the student in search of a particular 
branch is somewhat helped, it is true; but the 
objection remains that these various heads are 
placed together. To illustrate the absurdity of 
this mode of cataloguing let us decompose this 
mélange into its proper subdivisions and place 


alongside of each division a related topic : — 


A. B. 


Flower physiology. Tree physiology. 
Tree culture. 
Millinery. 


Figure drawing. 


Flower culture. 
Flower making. 
Flower drawing. 
Flower painting. Landscape painting. 
A mere glance at the heading with the same 
numbers will show how closely they are con- 
When 


we consider the innumerable related topics that 


nected and must be studied together. 


the Dictionary catalogue separates, while it 
carefully masses together unre lated topics, the 
full force of this objection will be more appar- 
ent. 

8. The greatest difficulty of all arises from 
the fundamental fallacy that all books are and 
can be classed by subjects. ‘This is a complete 
blunder. At least half the books of every well- 
proportioned library are not arranged by sub- 
jects at all, but according to their literary or 
other forms ; such classes are: Essays, Drama, 
Poetry, Fiction, ete. As the foundation prin- 
ciple of the Dictionary catalogue is to arrange 
everything under its most specific subjec t-head 
all these form classes are necessarily excluded. 
As these classes are more widely read than any 
others the absurdity of claiming to answer all 
the inquiries directed to a catalogue Is apparent. 


A catalogue that fails to supply lists of the 


| 
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classes most used can make no pretensions to 
completeness. 

8. Not only are the form classes properly 
excluded by the principles on which the Dic- 
tionary catalogue is based, but other heads 
are excluded by the rule of specific entry. 
For example, under Encyclopedias it cannot 
legitimately give a list of such works, because 
that is not the subject they treat of. Strictly 
speaking that heading could contain only 
works about Encyclopedias. Similarly such 
heads as Biography, Sermons, Gazetteers, Di- 
rectories, and many others, can only consist- 
ently contain books “ about” these things, not 
books under those forms. 

9. It cannot contain lists of books classed 
according to their Historical characteristics, 
such as Book rarities, Early printed, etc., for 
none of these topics are subject-heads. 

io. Itcannot give lists of books ¢# a par- 
ticular language, but only books oz it. 

11. It does not even give information on its 
professed objective point, viz., all the mono- 
graphs on a specific subject, unless the in- 
quirer happens to know the particular subject- 
word mentioned in the title. In effect, it is, 
even where it professes to give subject-entry, 
merely a ¢#¢/e index. Itis for this reason that 
the same subject is put under different heads, 
according to the varying phraseology of differ- 
ent authors. This separation of .the same 
topic is common to most Dictionary catalogues, 
and even the best of them are not entirely free 
from the absurdity. 

12. Tested by our series of nine questions 
the Dictionary catalogue is very imperfect, as 
it affords no information at all on grows of 
books (except those by the same author); but 
seems designed only for the searcher after a 
particular book of which he happens to know 
the author, title, or subject-word. That it 
answers only four (really three) out of nine 
indispensable questions; that it leaves unan- 
swered the most important questions and care- 
fully supplies information that no one wants; 
and that it serves neither the purpose of the 
specialist nor of the general reader, except ina 
very imperfect manner, and at a sacrifice of 
time and labor that few will undertake 

It may be objected to part of this criticism 
that there is no reason why the Dictionary 
catalogue should not include class lists of 
Fiction, Poetry, etc. This is true; but as a 
matter of fact most such catalogues do not in- 
clude them, and if they did they would fo 
that extent cease to be Dictionary catalogues, 
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and become Alphabetico-Classed. The Diction- 
ary catalogue can be improved, but not on 
Dictionary catalogue principles. 


A TRIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE 
PERKINS MARSH. 


(15 March, 1801 - 23 July, 1882.) 
BY H. L. KOOPMAN, BILLINGS LIBRARY. 


Address delivered before the Agricultural 
Society of Rutland County, Sept. 30, 1847. 
Rutland, Vt., 1848. 24 p. 8°. 

Address delivered before the Burlington Me- 
chanics’ Institute, April 5, 1843. | Burling- 
ton, 1843.] 26p. 8°. 

Address delivered before the graduating class 
of the U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
June, 1860. N.Y., 1860. Sp. 8°. 

Address delivered .before the New England 
Society of the City of New York, Dec. 24, 
1844. N.Y., 1845. 54 p. 8°. 

Agriculture in Italy. (In. Nation, v. 2, 1866. 
p- 183-4.) 

American cyclopaedia. 
articles. 

*American diplomacy. (In World, N.Y., 18S—.) 

*American heraldry. (In World, N.Y.? 

The American historical school; a discourse 
delivered before the literary societies of 
Union College. Troy, N.Y., 1847. 27 p. 8. 

See New Englander, v. 6, p. 311. 

Annual report (3d, 4th) of the Railroad Com- 
missioner of the State of Vermont to the 
General Assembly, 1858, 1859. Burlington, 
1858-9. 2v. 98. 

An apology for the study of English, delivered 
Nov. 1, 1858, introductory to a series of lect- 
ures in the post-graduate course of Columbia 
College, New York. (/# Dwicur. T. W., 
and Marsu,G. P. Inaug. addresses, 1859, 
P- 57-93-) 

The aqueducts of ancient Rome. 
v. 32, 1881, p. 147-8.) 
The biography of a word. 

1851, p. 58-9.) 

Boccardo’s Dictionary of political economy. 
(In ation, v. 22, 1876, p. 65-6.) 

The book of Marco Polo. (in .Va/fon, v. 21, 
1875, 135-7, 152-3.) 

*Breve. (In Rarn, C.C. Breve fra og til C. 
C. Rafn, 1869.) 

The camel. [A lecture.) (/# SmirHsoNntan 
Inst. Annual report, gth, 1854, p. 98 
122. —U.S. Senate. Misc doc., no. 24, 33d 
Cong., 2d sess.) 

The camel; his organization, habits, and uses, 
considered with reference to his introduction 
into the United States. Boston, 1856. 224 p. 
il. 12%. 

See Atheneum, 1856, p. 1016-8; N.A. review, 

v. 83, p. 561. 

The Catholic party’ 
American slavery. 
P- 594-5-) 

*(The colonization of Liberia.} (In Amer 
Cot. Soc. Annual report, 1856, p. 40-47. 


APPLETON. Various 


(In Nation, 


(In Nation, v. 32, 


of Cesare Cantii and 
(In Nation, v. 2, 1865, 


Communications relative to the case of the 
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Rev. Mr. King; 30 May, 1854. 1188p. 


U.S. Senate. Ex. doc., no. 67, 33d Cong., 
1st sess., v. 11.) — Further correspondence ; 
12 Dec., 1854. 198 p. (Ja same, no. 9, 33d 
Cong., 2d sess., v. 6.) 

A compendious grammar of the Old-Northern 
or Icelandic language; compiled and trans- 
lated from the grammars of Rask. Burling- 
ton, 1838. p. 12°. 

See Nation. v. 35, p- 94- 

Departure of Geo. P. Marsh. —The meeting 
last night; full report of the speeches of Prest. 
Pease and Geo. P. Marsh. (In Dazsly times, 
Burlington, 19 April, 1861.) 

A dictionary of English etymology, by Hen- 
sleigh Wedgwood; vol.1 (A-D); with notes 
and additions. N.Y., 1862. 19-+- 247 p. 4°. 

See Brbliotheca sacra, v. 19, p. 726. 

*Dry wines. (In American register, Paris, 

Education of women. (In Nation, v. 3, 1866, 
p- 165.) 

The excommunication of noxious animals by 
the Catholic Church. (In Matson, v. 2, 1866, 
p- 763-4.) 

Female education in Italy. (In Nation, v. 3, 
1866, p. 5-7-) 

*Goths in New England; discourse at the an- 
niversary of the Philomathesian Society of 
Middlebury College, Aug. 15, 1843. Middle- 
bury, 1843. 39p. 8°. 

See New Englander, v. 2, p. 488. 
*The grammar ot English grammars, by Goold 


Brown. — A treatise on the English language, 
by Simon Kerl. (In World, N.Y.? 14 June, 
1860. ) 


Human knowledge; a discourse delivered be- 
fore the Massachusetts Alpha of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, at Cambridge, Aug. 26, 
1847. Boston, 1847. 42 p. 98°. 

See New Englander, v. 6, p. 311. 

*The Italian cause and its sympathizers. (In 
World, N.Y.? June? 1860.) 

*Italian nationality. (In World, N.Y.? 1860?) 

Johnson's new universal cvclopedia. The fol- 
lowing articles: Amat, F. de T.; — Castan- 


heda, F. L. de; — Catalan language and lit- 
erature; — Crichton, J.; — D’Esclot, B.; — 
Fireproof constructions in Italy; — Fréjus, 


Col de; — Fresco; —Fucino, Lake ;—Genoa; 
— Girgenti; — Improvisation ; — Index, con- 


cordance, etc.; — Index librorum prohibi- 
torum ; — Inundations and floods of rivers; 
— Irrigation; — Italian language and liter- 
ature; — Jacme; — Legend; — Lemaire, 
N. E.;— Leo Allatius; — Leo Diaconus; 
— Leo Grammaticus; — Lesbonax; — Les- 
ches ; — Lexicon ; — Lopes, F.; — Lull, R.; 


— March, A. ; — Mulberry tree ;— Muntaner, 
R. ; — Olive ;— Po, The ; — Pontine Marshes ; 
— Romansch ;— St. Gothard, Tunnel of; — 
Sicilian Vespers; — Sicilies, The Two: — 
Sicily; — Straw, Manufacture of; — Tiber; 
— Velvet; — Watershed: — Well. 

The late General Estcourt. (In Ryan, G. 
Life of Estcourt, 1856, apx., p. 3-8.) 

From National intelligencer, 7 Feb., 1856. 

Lectures on the English language. N.Y., 1860. 
8+-697 p. 8°. 

See E. E. Hale in Christian examiner, v. 69, 
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1; also Létfell’s living age, v. 65, p. 776, 
71, p. §60; National review, v. 14, p- 348; 
New Englander, v. 18. p. §32.- 

Man and nature; or, Physical geography as 
modified by human action. N.Y., 1865. 19 
+ 8. 

See J. R. Lowell in NA. review, v. 99, p- 
318; also Bibliotheca sacra, Vv. p. S882; 
Christian examiner, V. 77. p. 65; Edinburgh 
review, V. 120, p. 464; .Vouvelles annales des 
voyages, V. 155, p. 213. 

L’ uomo e la natura. [Firenze, 1869?] 620 p. 
No title-page. The translation was so poor 

that the publishers destroyed the plates and 

issued another with the following title 

*L’ uomo e la natura; ossia, La superficie ter- 
restre modificata per Topera dell’'uomo. 
Firenze, 1870. 644p. 12°. 

See Natron, v. 10, p. 322; Nuova antologia, 
Vv. 14, p. 402. 

The earth as modified by human action; a new 
edition of Man and nature. N.Y., 1574. 
21 +-656 p. 

See /nternational review, Vv. 2. p. 120; Na- 
tion, V. 19, 223; Scribner's monthly, v. 9, p- 
Tig. 

Extracts from Man and nature; or, The earth 
as modified by human action; with some 
notes on forests and rainfall in Madras, by 
A. J. Stuart. Madras, 1882. 4 +4+-[2] 4+ 125 
» 

Medizval and modern saints and miracles; not 
ab uno e Societate Jesu. [Anon.] N.Y., 
1576. 307 p. 12”. 

See Harper's mag., ¥- 53, 

Memorial for pay for diplomatic services; 1 
Dec, 1854. 2p. (Ju US. Senate. Misc. 
doc., no. 8, 33d Cong., 2d sess., v. 1.) 

Monumental honors. (In Nation, v. 1, 1865, 
P- 491-2.) 

Notes on Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood's Diction- 
ary of English etymology, and on some 
words not discussed by him [with Postscript}. 
{ London, 18647} 20p. 

Notes on the new edition of Webster's Dic- 
tionary. (In .Vation, v. 3, 1566; p. 125, 147, 
186, 225, 268, 258, 369, 405, 515; Vv. 4, PS67, 
7, 108, 127, 312, 373, 392, 510; 5, 1567, 
p. 7, 85, 208.) 

Official corruption. (In World, N.Y., 15 June, 
1560. ) 

Old Northern literature. (In American whig 
review, V. 1, 1845, p. 250-7.) 

The origin and history of the English language, 
and of the early literature it embodies. N.Y 
1862. 15+ 574 p. 8. 

See Christian examiner, Vv. 74, p. 448; Corn- 
hill mag., v. 7, p- 138; N.A. review, v. 96, p. 
264; Revue britannique, Aug., 1565, p. 461- 
The origin of the Italian language. (In N.A. 

review, V. 105, 1567, p. 1-41. 

The origin. progress and decline of Icelandic 
historical literature, by Peter Erasmus Muel- 
ler, late bishop of Zealand in Denmark; 
translated from the original in the Nordisk 
Tidsskrift for Oldkyndighed, 1. B. 1. H., 
with notes. (In Amertcan eclectic, 154i, 
v. 1, p. 446-68, v. 2, p. 131-46 ) 

Papers on the subject of irrigation; to Feb., 
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1874. 22 p. (In U.S. Senate. Misc. doc., no. 
55, 43d Cong., Ist sess., v. 1.) 

Physical science - Italy. (In Nation, v. 7, 
1868, p. 420-1. 

The principles oad tendencies of modern com- 
merce; with special reference to the charac- 
ter and influence of the traffic between the 
Christian states and the oriental world. 
[Discourse before the Mercantile Library 
Association at Boston, 15 Nov., 1854.] (In 
Hunt's merchant's magazine, v. 33, 1855, p- 
147 63.) 

The proposed revision ofthe English Bible. (In 
Nation, v. 11, 1870, p. 238-9, 261-3, 281-2.) 

Protection to naturalized citizens. (In Nation, 
v. 3, 1866, p. 115-6.) 

Pruning forest trees. (In Nation, v. 1, 1865, 
p- 690-1.) 

Remarks on slavery in the territories of New 
Mexico, California and Oregon; delivered in 
the House of Representatives, Aug. 3, 1845. 
[ Burlington, 1848.] 12 p. 8. 

Report, made under authority of the Legisla- 
ture of Vermont, on the artificial propaga- 
tion of fish. Burlington, 1857. 52-+4-62-+- 
[2] p. 

Report on claim of be H. Holmes; 30 Jan., 
1846. 2p. (In U.S. Ho. of Rep. Reports, 
no. 160, 29th Cong., me sess., V. 1.) 

Report on claim of J. Dodge; 26 April, 1848. 
sp. (In U.S. Ho. of Rep. Reports, no. 589, 
30th Cong. » Ist sess., V. 3.) 

Report on claim of P. J. Farnham and J. Frye; 
3 March, 1849. 34 p. (In U.S. Ho. of Rep. 
Reports, no. 142, 30th Cong., 2d sess., v. 1.) 

Report on Durazzo Library, Genoa; 7 June, 
1844. 2p. (In U.S. Ho. of Rep. Reports, 
no. §53, 28th Cong., 1st sess., v. 3.) 

Report on memorial of J. A. Stevens ; 24 May, 
1844. 15 p. (In U.S. Hoe. of Rep. Reports, 
no. 510, 25th Cong., Ist sess., v. 2.) 

Report on petition of E. H. Holmes 16 Jan., 
1847. 2p. (In U.S. Ho. of Rep. Reports, 
no. 62, 29th Cong., 2d sess., v. 1.) 

Report on petition of P. B. Holmes and W. 
Pedrick; 29 March, 1844. 4 p. (In U.S. 
Ho. of Rep. Reports, no. 389, 28th Cong., 
Ist sess., Vv. 2.) 

Report on publication of Squier and Davis's 
Ancient monuments. [By Mr. Marsh and 
others.] (/# SMITHSONIAN INsT. Annual 
report, 2d, 1847. — U.S. Senate. Misc. doc., 
no. 23, 30th Cong., ist sess. ) 

Report on spirit ration in navy; 28 Jan., 1845. 
2p. (In U.S. Ho. of Rep. Reports, no. 73, 
28th Cong., 2d sess.) 

*[Report on the education of the deaf and 
dumb, made to the General Assembly of 
Vermont, 1824. Conjectural title. ] 

*The Sicilian revolution. (In World, N.Y.? 
1860?) 

Special report of the Railroad Comnifssioner, 
October session, 1858. [Burlington, 1858.] 
Sp. 8. 

Speech on the bill for establishing the Smith- 
sonian Institution, delivered in the House of 
Representatives of the U. States, April 22, 
1846. Washington, 1846. 8°. 

Reprinted in SMITHSONIAN INsT. Misc. col., 

328, p. 410-28. See New Englander, v. 4, p. 605. 
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Speech on the Mexican war; delivered in the 
House of Representatives of the U.S., Feb. 
10, 1848. Washington, 1848. 16 p. 8». 

Speech on the tariff bill; delivered in the 
House of Representatives of the U. States, 
~ 1844. Washington [1844]. 16 p. 
8°. 


Same. St. Albans, Vt., 1844. 15 p. 8». 


Speech on the tariff question, delivered in the 


House of Representatives of the U.S., June 
30, 1846. [Washington, 1846.] 16 p. 
State sovereignty. (In Nation, v. 1, 1865 

Pp. 554-6, 645- 50, 715-6, 776-7, 810-12.) 

Statistics of the Mont Cenis tunnel. (In 
Nation, v. §, 1869, p. 259-60.) 

The student's manual of the English language 
Lectures on the English language; 
with additional lectures and notes, by William 
Smith. 2ded. London, 1863. 11 p. 
12°, 

Swedish literature : — Olof Rudbeck, the elder, 
and his Atlantica; the substance of a notice 
in the Skandinaviske  Literaturselskabs 
Skrifter for 1813, by R. Nyerup; translated, 
with slight alterations and more copious ex- 
tracts. (In American eclectic, v. 1, 1841, p. 
63-81.)— The life and works of the painte: 
Hérberg; translated and abridged from an 
article by C. Molbech in the Skandinaviske 
Litteraturselskabs[ so ]Skrifter, 12te og 13de 
Aargang. same, p. 313-32.) 

The two dictionaries. (In “Wl ‘orld, N.Y., 15 
June, 1860.) 

Were the states ever sovereign? [In .Va//on, 
v. 1, 1865, p. 5-8.) 


WORKS ABOUT MR. MARSH. 


edited, 


Brown, S. G. 
G. P. Marsh; Dartmouth College, June 5, 
1883, University of Vermont, June 25, 1853. 
[Burlington, 1883.] 37+ 4p. 4°. 

Carvutti, Domenico, daron. Cenno necro- 
logico del socio straniero Perkins Marsh. 
(/m REALE Accap. pet Lincet Transunti, 
Vv. 7, 1882-3. p. 172-3.) 

Cray. J. B. Report on case of G. P. Marsh; 
12 March, 1858. 5p. (In U.S. Ho. of Acp. 
Reports, no. 168. 35th Cong., Ist sess , v. 1.) 

Fisu, Hamilton. Letter on presents to G. P. 
Marsh; 19 Nov., 1875. 2p. (In U.S. Sen- 
ate. Misc. doc., no. 16, 44th Cong., Ist sess., 
Ve 2.) 

GriswoLp, R.W. George P. Marsh. (/” dis 
Prose writers of America, 1847, p. 414-416 
LanMAN, Charles. [Biographical sketch of 

G. P. Marsh.] (/a Ais Dictionary of Con- 
gress, 1559. p. 314.) 
Same. [George P. Marsh and his library. ] 
(/n kis Letters from a landscape painter, 1545, 


t11-8.) 
*Marsu, Mrs. C. C. Life of G. P. Marsh. 
2 Vv. 


To be published in 1887. 

Mason, J. M. Report on case of G. P. Marsh; 
20 Feb., 1855. 3p. (/# U.S. Senate. Re- 
ports, no. 534, 33d Cong., 2d sess., v. I 
Report [on same]; 22 Dec., 1857. 3p. (/# 
same, no. 2, 35th Cong., Ist sess., v. I.) 

*Nasn, B. H. and F. P. Notice of G. P. Marsh. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1883. 13 p. 8°. 
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From Proceedings of the AMERICAN ACAD. | Guyse’s Sermons to Young People. 


or ARTS AND Sct., v. 18, p. 447-57- 

PENNINGTON, A. C. M. Report on case of G. 
P. Marsh; 23 May, 1856. 5 p. (4a US. 
Flo. of a. Reports, no. 166, 34th Cong., 
Ist sess., Vv. I. 

Royce, H. E. Report on claim of G. P. 
Marsh; 6 April, 1860. 2 p. (/a US. Ho. 
of Rep. —_— no. 350, 36th Cong., ist 

STILLMAN, W. J. Po wg late G. P. Marsh. (In 
Nation, v. 35, 1882, p. 304.) 

See also same meat of the Natron, p. 7 

Harper's mag. ¥. 23, p. 561; ALLIBONE’'s Di 


sess 


53 
rt 


tionary of authors; DovuGLas’s Collection of 


family records, 1879, p. 118, and APPLETON’s, 
Jounson’s , and other cyclops vdias. 

works are in this Library. Be- 
sides the articles in the Va/i‘on and the World, 
of which the above list is incomplete, Mr. 
Marsh wrote many articles for American and 
foreign newspapers that we have no clue to. 
Additional titles, and information as to where 
such of Mr. Marsh’s works as are not in the 
Library can be purchased, will be gratefully 
received. 

BURLINGTON, VT., 24 Nov., 1886. 


“BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG” A CEN= 
TURY AGO. 
Liprary oF AMueRST Nov. 11, 1886. 

I HAvE before me a copy of ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Eminently Pious Women” [inter alias Queen 
Mary of ** bloody ” reputation }, ‘‘ who were Or- 
naments to their Sex, Blessings to their Fami- 
lies, and Edifying Examples to the Church and 
World. By Thos. Gibbons, D.D.,” published 
London, 1777. It contains a long prefatory 
** Address to Parents on the Education of their 
Children,” to which is appended the note given 
below, which, I venture to think, may be worth 
reprinting in the LiBRARY JOURNAL by way of 
contrast to Miss Hewins’ admirable work in the 
same line a hundred years later. 

Perhaps it may not be without its use, espe- 
cially to some parents, to insert a Catalogue of 
Books of no very large size, and an easy price, 
proper to be read by their children, and par- 
ticularly their daughters, in the course of their 
education. I will accordingly present them 
with a number under the various articles of 
Divinity, Poetry, and Miscellaneous composi- 
tions. Ww. & 

DIVINITY. 
Addison's Evidences of the Christian Religion. 
Baxter's Saints Rest, abridged by Fawcett. 
Bennet’s Christian Oratory. 
Beveridge’s Private Thoughts. 
Cambray on the Existence ot God. 
Clarke on the Promises. 
Derham’s Physico-Theology. 
— Astro-Theology. 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul. 
Doddridge on Regeneration. 
Earle’s Sacramental Exercises. 
Grew on Justification. 
Grosvenor on Health. 
Guthrie's Trial of a Saving Interset in Christ. 


Henry's Method of Prayer. 

- Pleasures of Religion. 
— on Meekness. 
Herv ‘s Meditations. 
Life of Mr. John Janeway. 
Jenks’s Devotion. 
— on Chastity 
Je nning’s Se rmons to Y oung People. 
Mason on Self-Knowledge 
More’s Divine Dialogues. 
Orton's Discourses on Eternity. 
Owen on the 130th Psalm. 
Pearsall’s Meditations. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Mrs. Rowe's devout Exercises. 
Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul of Man. 
Scudder’s Christian's Daily Walk. 
Shaw’s Immanuel. 
Shower on Time and Eternity. 
Turner's Meditations. 
Watts’s Guide to Prayer. 
— on the Love of God. 
— Scripture-History. 
— Redeemer and Sanctifier. 
Wright on being born again. 
— on the Deceitfulness of Sin. 


POETRY. 
Blackmore’s Creation. 
Browne’s Sunday Thoughts. 
Mrs. Carter’s Poems. 
Doddridge’s Hymns. 
Dyer’s Poems. 
E vans’ s and Ash’s Collection of Hymns. 
Giles’s Collection of Poems. 
Herbert's Poems. 
Mason's Hymns. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 
— Paradise Regained. 
Norris's Poems. 
Mrs. Rowe's Poetical Works. 
Stennet’s Sacramental Hymns. 
Theodosia’s Poems. 
Visions in Verse for Younger Minds. 
Watts’s Psalms. 
— Hymns. 
— Lyric Poems. 
Young's Night Thoughts. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPOSITIONS. 


Ash’s Institutes of English Grammar. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Burnet's History of the Reform: ition, abridged. 

— T rave Is. 

Entick’s English Dictionary. 

Family Instructor. 

Golds mith’ s Roman History. 

Hubner’s Introduction to Geography. 

Kimber’s History of England. 

Lowth's English Grammar. 

Martin's Philosophy. 

Maundrell’s Travels. 

Mrs. Rowe's Letters from the dead to the 
living. 

Mrs. Rowe's Letters Moral and Entertaining. 
Salmon's Geography. 

Spec tacle de la Nature. 

Dr. Watts’s Astronomy and Geography. 

— Miscellanies. 


3 


in sAemoriam. 
FREDERICK JACKSON. 
Mempers of the A.L.A. and readers of the 
JourNAL will feel the loss of Frederick Jack- 


son, who died at his home in St. Paul, Minn., 
Monday evening, 11th October, after six weeks’ 


illness from typhoid fever, with an attack of 


Mr. Jackson left his pressing 
business in St. Paul to come down to Mil- 


erysipelas. 


waukee and welcome the A.L.A., and it was he 
who organized the cordial welcome which we 
received at St. Paul on our western trip, — 
three of the party being entertained at his 
home. About the 20th of August he accepted 
my earnest invitation to come to Green Lake, 
Wis., for a quiet post-conference rest. He was 
indisposed on his arrival and during his entire 
stay, and after ten days started for home, going 
by way of the Dells, to enjoy the trip which he 
missed when the A.L.A. party were there. 
Ile seems to have taken to his bed almost at 
once on reaching home. Only a day or two 
before his death I received a playful note, 
announcing the long confinement, in a tone 
that implied that he was over the worst. The 
funeral was at St. Paul, where he. was buried. 
He leaves a wife, three daughters, and one son, 
the eldest being but 14. : 

Mr. Jackson was 45 years of age, and was 
born in Newton, Mass., where he was for sev- 
eral years Superintendent of its famous Free 
Library, much of the success of which was due 
to his earnest efforts in its earlier years. He 
studied at the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard College, but did not graduate; he 
always retained a strong interest in literature 
and science. He served one term of the war in 
the 44th Mass. Regiment, and was wounded ina 
skirmish in North Carolina. After the war he 
bought a plantation, and spent some time in 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Jackson was at the first conference in 
Philadelphia, and was a regular attendant on 
all meetings of the A.L.A. or the Executive 
Board, of which he was, till he removed to St. 
Paul in 1881, a member. He was chosen treas- 
urer when the office was separated from that of 
secretary, and was an active member of the 
Codédperation Committee. He made his head- 
quarters in Boston, at the A.L.A. offices, 32 
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Hawley street, and shared with me the develop- 
ment of the Supply Department into the large 
business done in 1879-80. 

In 1881 large investments in St. Paul led him 
to accept the financial department in the whole- 
sale hardware house of Farwell, Ozmun, & 
Jackson, which in the past five years has built 
up one of the largest hardware businesses of 


the country, as was testified to those of us who 
visited the immense store filled on all its five 
floors. 

At Green Lake he told me that he had 
decided to withdraw from active business with 
the new year, in order that he might gratify his 
taste for reading and study, and have more 
time for congenial pursuits. It was a pleasure 
to find a man that, after an unusually successful 
business career, was satisfied with his earnings, 
and prepared to give himself to culture rather 
than money-getting. It makes his early death 
doubly sad, that he who had decided in the 
hight of prosperity to leave active business, in 
order to give his time and strength to a life of 
higher enjoyment and usefulness, should not 
have been permitted even to enter that prom- 
ised land. 

There was no more loyal friend than Freder- 


ick Jackson. I have known him intimately 
during these ten years, and only to find his 


friendship to wear like pure gold. And my 
| experience was not’ peculiar. I remember, in 
| 1877, when our party spent two months abroad 


at the time of the Library Conference in Lon- 
don, that lamused myself towards the end of 
the trip by asking the individual members of 
| the party, which had grown most in the esti- 
| mate of the rest, on that closer acquaintance 
which our constant travel together insured. 
And all answered Frederick Jackson. Of that 
delightful party Mrs. Cornelia B. Olmsted, of 
the Wadsworth Library, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
| Charles Bradbury, of Boston (Mr. Cutter’s 
brother-in-law) ; Lloyd P. Smith, of the Phila- 
delphia Library, and now Frederick Jackson, 
have gone over to the majority. Had we 
selected the four most genial, whole-souled, 
lovable members from the twenty-two, I think 
we should have chosen just these four. 

The last I knew best, and I wish to lay on 
his grave the tribute due from one who as he 
knew him better could not but love him more 
and more. 

Metvit Dewey. 
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THE LIBRARY EXTENSION ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Tue following is the constitution and by-laws 
for an association proposed by Mr. J. W. Spon- 
able of Paola, Kansas, for the purpose of mul- 
tiplying libraries in the United States. Mr. 
Sponable thinks that such an organization 
might be made a branch of the A.L A., to act 
in connection with it, and yet independently, 
as the Publishing Section does : — 


This Association shall be known as ‘ The 
Library Extension Association of the United 
States of America.’ 

Sect. 1. Any person may become an annual 
member by paying to the secretary one dollar, 
and by paying $10 to the secretary such person 
shall be a life member. 

Sect. 2. The officers of this Association shall 
be one president, one secretary, one treasurer, 
and one vice-president from each of the States 
and Territories of the United States. 

Sect. 3- The object of this Association is to 
organize public-library associations, and estab- 
lish public libraries in all the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States. 

Sect. 4. This Association may act as trustee 
for all trust funds that may be placed in its 
care for the purpose of creating and establish- 
ing public libraries. 

Sect. 5. No member or officer of this Asso- 
ciation, except the secretary, shall be paid for 
any services he may render except for money 
actually expended. 

Sect. 6. Each vice-president may organize in 
the State he represents a branch Association, 
to codperate with this Association by making 
application to the secretary of this Association. 

Sect. 7. When this Association has $1,000 
on hand it may propose to any city, town, or 
village to establish a free library, if said city, 
town. or village will contribute a like amount 
to purchase books, and will agree to maintain 
the said library ten years as a free library. In 
case the city, town, or village fails to maintain 
the library free as agreed, then said city, town, 
or village shall refund said $1,000 to this Asso- 
ciation 

Sect. 8. This Association shall not contract 
any debts of any nature 

Sect. 9. The president shall appoint a com- 
mittee of five from the vice-presidents to draft 
by-laws for the use of this Association. 


A PILGRIM LIBRARY AT SCROOBY. 
From Edwin D, Mead’s Lecture on Bradjord’s Fournal. 
** | wish that there might be some monument 
at Scrooby, some monument reared by the 
children ot New England. the children of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. I wish that that monument 


might be a library, standing by the grounds of 


the old manor-house. I wish that it might be 
full of books showing what has come of the 
faithfulness of those old saints and heroes, not 
only for the use of the American student who 
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wanders thither, but for the use, too, of those 
simple folk of Scrooby and*Bantry and Auster- 
field. Memorials of Brewster and Robinson 
and Bradtord should be upon its walls; and 
none could turn there without getting good, 
without getting inspiration tor nobler service 
in Old England or in New.” 


DESIGNS FOR THE NEW BOSTON PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY. 
Boston Letter to the Sanitary Engineer. 

IN 1883 the trustees of the Boston Public 
Library were authorized to expend a consider- 
able sum of money to secure, by competition, 
designs fora new library building. The articles 
of competition drawn by them tound so little 
favor with architects that no satisfactory plans 
were submitted The appropriation was ex- 
hausted upon this competition, and having no 
power to employ a special architect, the trus- 
tees were forced to apply to the city architect 
for the design of the building, but with no sat- 
isfactory result even at this late day; no design 
for the exterior submitted by him having been 
approved by the trustees, — the floor plans, even, 
not being tully decided upon. It is therefore 
apparent that the trustees are not pleased with 
the efforts of the city architect, and unless 
power is given the trustees to choose some 
other architect, the building of the new library 
is likely to be indefinitely postponed. 

Whether the design of such a monument 
should be intrusted to a city official, over 
whom the Board nominally in charge of the 
construction of the building have practically no 
control except that of veto power over his de- 
signs, has been a question that attracted con- 
siderable public attention. And each one of 
the numerous letters and editorial articles 
which have appeared in the Boston newspapers 
upon this subject has taken the ground that it 
is best that such buildings should be intrusted 
to a special architect, whom the Board should 
select on account of proved capability tor treat- 
ing such problems. If the Boston city govern- 
ment relieves the trustees from their present 
embarrassment by allowing them to work 
through an architect of their own choosing, 
they will not only do well in the present exi- 
gency, but they will act most favorably for the 
best architectural results in the future, by thus 
limiting the duties of the city architect to the 
designing of ordinary municipal buildings. It 
is not reasonable to intrust such important 
works as this library to an official of whom, 
under present conditions, is demanded protes- 
sionally only that he should be able to conduct 
the ordinary city work, aided by the traditions 
ot the office. No more evidence is needed that 
it is unwise to allow such an official to depart 
from his normal functions by intrusting him 
with the design of buildings of extraordinary 
requirements and importance than the present 
embarrassment of the Boston Public Library 
trustees.' 


'The American Architect of Nov. 27 (p. 249), has a well 
considered editorial on the same topic. 
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A FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN NEW 
YORK. 

BY MAX COHEN, LIBRARIAN OF THE MAI- 
MONIDES LIBRARY. 

From the Evening Post. 

Tue facilities for securing what is generally 
termed a higher education are adequate enough 
in New York city for those youths who propose 
to follow professional pursuits, and for the chil- 
dren of wealthy parents. But they are lament- 
ably insufficient for the needs of that great mass 
of our population whose children are compelled 
to leave school at the age of thirteen or earlier, 
to engage in the practical affairs of life. These 
are, so far as intellectual development is con- 
cerned, left to follow their own inclinations, and 
are thrust upon their own resources to secure 
such mental culture as best they may. How 
significant this is may be gleaned from the fact 
that while there are some 275.000 pupils who 
annually fill the primary and grammar schools 
of the city, there are not 2.000 who attend the 
Normal College and the College of the City of 
New York. 

A thoroughly equipped and well-conducted 
free public library would be the proper and 
sufficient university for those who in such great 
numbers are restrained from taking advantage 
of the opportunities offered at the higher edu- 
cational institutions in the city, by stress of 
circumstances which compel them to pursue 
some immediately remunerative occupation. 
Not only for these. however, for whom such a 
library is, if rightly considered, an absolute 
necessity, but its utility is inestimable also for 
those who have availed themselves of the op- 
portunities offered at college, and have need of 
access to a library which should enable them to 
nurture the seeds of learning and the germs of 
culture implanted in them in lecture-hall and 
recitation-room. 

But not one of all the libraries in the city 
meets the requirements of the people, nor are 
all of them collectively, as at present adminis- 
tered, or as they are likely to be in the near 
future, appropriate to the purpose of serving as 
an enormously potent educational factor in the 
sense to which reference is here made. The 
hours during which the Astor Library is closed 
are the only hours which the mass of the 
people have free from labor or business. Co- 
lumbia College generously opens the doors of 
its well-furnished and well-conducted library to 
those who desire to have access to its shelves. 
But this library is too closely identified with 
the College ever to become, in the true sense, 
a public library. And, moreover, neither of 
these two can be considered such an institution 
as is here claimed to be necessary for New York 
city as long as the use of their volumes is con- 
fined to the library buildings. The great es- 
sential in a public library is that it shall be a 
circulating library; that the works which it ac- 
cumulates shall for the most part be read by the 
people in their homes, in the family circle. 

As for the existing circulating libraries, the 
Mercantile is out of the question in the present 
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| discussion, as a subscription fee is required 


from each of the readers. Of the Apprentices’, 
which has done good work in its time, and the 
Free Circulating Library and Ottendorter 
Branch, which have done nobly during their 
brief careers, it must be said that they are too 
distinctly eleemosynary in character success- 
fully to reach all classes of the people; there is 
strong and well-defined disinclination on the 
part of most Americans (and most of the 
foreign-born that have it not acquirgit soon 

to partake of that form of charity whose 
methods are the collection-box and the sub- 
scription-list. The aversion to this is mani- 
fested by many even in serious distress. The 
sturdy, self-dependent character that is devel- 
oped in America is repugnant to the accept- 
ance of benefits, philanthropically though they 
may be intended, which are doled out in drib- 
lets by numerous contributors, whose aid is con- 
tinually sought, It has no scruples about tak- 
ing advantage, gladly and gratefully, of the 
munificence of a Peter Cooper, but stickles at 
making use of benefits dependent on the pit- 
tances of annual donors. 

All these considerations will bring us nearer 
toa proper appreciation of the noble-minded 
and sagacious public spirit which animated the 
late Samuel J. Tilden when, by his last will and 
testament, he provided with such magnificent 
liberality for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a free public library in New York city. 
The immensity of the sum which he placed at 
the discretional disposal of the trustees of the 
fund isin itself convincing proofhow thoroughly 
he realized the importance, the urgent neces- 
sity of such an institution. The intelligence 
which he displayed in the selection of his exec- 
utors is a guarantee for the wisdom and sin- 
cerity with which his noble intentions will be 
carried out, in the spirit in which they were 
designed, if the design of the testator shall not 
be defeated by the legal proceedings which at 
the present time are threatened. 

The trustees of this noble testame> tary fund 
have no slight task before them. ‘Lhe conduct 
of a great library has within recent years been 
developed into a science, but still a science 
which, like political economy, is vet groping 
its way slowly amid a maze of hypotheses and 
theories. It will not, therefore, be altogether 
unprofitable to discuss some of the most urgent 
considerations in connection with the founding 
of an institution so important as that contem- 
plated by the ‘* Tilden Trust.” 

And, first of all, it may be proper to indicate 
cursorily how a great public library should #o/ 
be conducted. We are then confronted at once 
by what is called the *‘ branch ” system, whose 
friends contend that a public library should be 
begun with the establishment of only small 
branch libraries, containing each about 10,000 
volumes; that as many of these branches shall 
be established as the resources at command will 
warrant, and that new sources of income shall 
be devoted to the creation of more branches. 
Of this system, or rather this organized disrup- 
tion of system, it may be said that it substitutes 
apart for the whole, it magnifies an incident 
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of library economy into the significance of a 


system. The rapid and easy circulation of a 


large number of books among a vast body of 


people is, indeed, a great desideratum for a 
public library, but it is not its only vocation, 
nor is the ‘‘ branch” system the only or even 
the most efficient method. The most prac tical 
objection to the * branch” system is that it in- 
volves an unnecessary and w asteful duplication 
of books. This consideration is sufficient to 
condemn the system In the minds of intelligent 
people im general, though it is not more sig- 
nificant in its influence upon those who may be 
embraced in the literary or « ultured class than 
the fact that the system is utterly destructive 
of any symmetrical growth ina library by the 


development of all the various departments of 


learning. 

Experience frowns as severely as theory upon 
the exclusively branch system. The history 
of public libraries shows that branches are and 
should be what the name imports, — branches 
of a central trunk, auxiliaries of a main library. 
There need be no better guide in this, as in any 
other phase of the conduct of a great municipal 
public library, than the Boston Public Library. 
This institution was organized as early as 1852. 
Not until eighteen years afterwards, in 1570, 
was the first branch opened, — that in East Bos- 
ton, a suburb connected with the city proper 
by a ferry. This was gradually followed, in 
1871 at South Boston; in 1572 at Roxbury 
and Charlestown; in 15873 at Brighton, Dor- 
chester, and Jamaica Plains; in 1577 at the 


South End, and in 1883 at the North End. But, 
apart from the fact of this gradual addition of 
these branches, it must be borne in mind that 
the most of them were formerly the public li- 
braries of their respective cities, and when 
these municipalities were annexed to Boston 
the libraries were very naturally maintained as 


branches of the Boston Public Library. Fur- 
thermore, the fact must be noted, that of the 
453.947 volumes in this magnificent collection 
330.471, or more than three fourths, are in the 
central library. 

The great public libraries at Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Providence have no branches. The 
Chicago Public Library, with its accumulation 
of 111.621 volumes, has, as an efficient and 
economical substitute for branches, six delivery 
stations. In England we find the same disin- 
clination to putting the cart before the horse 
by creating a number of small branches before 
a main library has been adequately developed. 
The Bradford Central Library was opened in 
1873, and then the seven branches were each 
in turn established, respectively in 1874, 1575, 
1876, 1882, and 1883. The Central contains 
29.652 volumes, while the branches have an 
average of 2.332 each. In Manchester we find 
the same course pursued. The Reterence 
Library, in King street, and the leading library 
in Deansgate, were opened in 1852. Then the 
five branches slowly followed atter: Hulme 
and Ancoats in 1857, Rochdale Road in 1560, 
Chariton in 1866, and Cheetham in = 1572. 
Nottingham, besides the main library, has 
three branch libraries, and seven reading- 
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rooms, and yet of 51,366 books under the con- 
trol of the library, only 12.372 are in the ten 
branches. In tact it would be difficult for the 
advocates of the branch system to find a single 
city where the volumes in even all of the 
branches equalled the number in the main 
library, although their theory would require 
an equality between eac h branch and the 
central library. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of the 
lines upon which a great public library should 
be established. An excellent exemplar is af- 
forded by our admirable city post-office system, 
which is intended for and accomplishes the 
collection of letters and other mail matter, and 
their distribution among the péople. For 
these purposes there is a central post-office, 
extensive in dimensions; there are numerous 
branch stations. modest in proportions and 
appearances ; and, finally, the immense number 
of lamp-post drop-letter boxes. The library 
is intended for the collection of books and 
their distribution among the people. To this 
end there should be a central structure, pro- 
portioned in size and beauty to the nobility of 
the purpose it is to subserve; there should be 
established. as the need is discovered by ex- 
perience, a number ot branch libraries to meet 
the demands of readers living at a distance 
from the main library. But these require- 
ments could be much more satisfactorily met 
by delivery statiorts, which serve as the analogy 
to the lamp-post letter-boxes. 

One important reason tor preferring the de- 
livery station to the branch library (of which a 
reading-room is the usual accompan ment) is 
that the former has a tendency to encourage 
domesticity, and the habit of reading at home 
in the family circle. Furthermore, while the 
delivery stations are as effective as branch 
libraries in circulating books among the peo- 
ple, they are immeasurably cheaper, and may, 
therefore, be greatly multiplied, thus serving 
the convenience of a much greater number of 
people. 

These considerations lead very naturally to 
the formulation of a system, the suggestion of 
which was perhaps the principal purpose of 
this paper. The trustees of the proposed 
Tilden Library would no doubt have very little 
difficulty in pertecting arrangements with the 
Soard of Education whereby a delivery station 
of the library could be -established in every 
school-house in the city. No more practical 
method could be devised for virtually bringing 
books to the doors of the people When they 
come to school in the morning the children 
could deliver to the person in charge the books 
that have been read, with a list of books 
wanted. During the day lists would be sent 
to the main library, the books would be selected 
and sent to the various schools, and when the 
children left the building in the afternoon 
they could procure the supply for the various 
members of the family of each 

llow to bring the public library into intimate 
relations with the public s« hools is one of the 
great problems which seriously engage the 
attention and thought of those interested in 
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library work. Educators, as well as librarians, 
realize its importance. Attempts to solve the 
problem may be found in the reports of Boards 
of Education, and of school superintendents, as 
we'll as in those of the Providence and Chicago 
Public Libraries. The method here suggested 
commends itself, then (besides its other favor- 
able features and functions), as a practical 
solution of this problem, as it tends most effi- 
caciously to attract the pupils to the use of the 
library, and to induce them to form useful and 
permanent reading habits. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


To Honorable Charles F. Manderson, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing of the 
United States Senate : — 


The undersigned, the members of a commit- 
tee of the American Library Association, un- 
derstanding that the Senate Committee on 
Printing is to make a report at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress on the printing and distri- 
bution of Public Documents, in behalf of the 
Library Association respectfully ask you to em- 
body in the report the contents of a joint resolu- 
tion now before the committee, which reads as 
follows : — 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Statesof America in 
Congress assembled, That the public printer 
shall deliver to the Interior Department a suffi- 
cient number of copies of the Congressional 
Record (bound), Statutes-at-Large, and of 
every other government publication, not already 
supplied for this purpose, printedat the govern- 
ment printing office, including the publications 
of all bureaus and offices of the government, 
excepting bills, resolutions, documents printed 
for the special use of Committees of Congress, 
and circulars designed not for communicating 
information to the public, but for use within 
the several executive departments and offices 
of the government, to enable said department 
to supply a copy to every Depository of Public 
Documents designated according to law. 

The Library Association believes that it 
would be of public advantage if, also, copies of 
some of the public documents of the greatest 
popular interest could be sent to public li- 
braries, not depositories, which have 5.000 or 
10,000 volumes, and which desire to receive the 
documents and will agree to care for them. 

It would like, also, to have arrangements 
made, if practicable, to have public documents 
despatched to the depositories more promptly 
than now, and respectfully asks the committee 
to consider whether preterence in time in re- 
spect to binding could be given to copies of 
documents designed for the depositories. 

The depositories are situated in centres of 
population throughout the country, and the 
public documents in many of them are fre- 
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quently consulted, and very often called for be- 
fore they are received. 


Signed: Samuet S. Green, Librartan of 
the Free Public Library, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, 

R. R. Bowker, New York, 
I. Frercuer, Librarian 
of Amherst College, 
Cuester W. MERRILL, /ibrarion 
of the Public Library,Cincinnati, 
Committee of the American Library 
Association. 


We, the undersigned, respectfully urge the 
Committee on Printing of the United States 
Senate to act favorably upon the petition writ- 
ten above. 


Signed: W. F. Poorer, Lrbrarian of the 
Public Library, Chicago, and 
President of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Justin Winsor, Librarian of 
Harvard College, and ex-Presi- 
dent of the American Library 
Association. 

MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, Lydbra- 
rian of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, and Vice-President of the 
American Library Assoctation. 

C. A. Cutter, Librarian of the 
Boston Atheneum, and Vice- 
President of the American Li- 
brary Assoctation. 

Metvit Dewey, Chief Librarian 
of Columbia College, and Secre- 
tary of the American Library 
Association. 

Rossins Littce, Librarian of the 
Astor Library. 

Daniet C. GitMan. President o7 
Fohns Hopkins University, and 
late Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

N. Hl. Morrison, Provost of the 
Institute. 

J. W. M. Lee, Librarian of the 
Mercantile Library Association, 
Baltimore. 


Worcester, MaAss., Nov. 8, 1886. 


To Major Ben: Pertey Poore. Secretary of 
the Committee on Printing of the United 
States Senate : — 


My pEAR Sir.— Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity offered to present the views of librarians 
for use in the preparation of the report which 
the Senate Committee on Printing has to pre- 
pare for consideration at the coming session of 
Congress. It is with particular satisfaction 
that I regard the fact that I am allowed to state 
our case through you, for your long acquaint- 
ance with all the questions which arise respect- 
ing Public Documents makes your opinion in 
these matters very valuable, and renders it cer- 
tain that the committee and Congress will 
attach great weight to your conclusions. 
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I send you, herewith, an official petition to 
the Committee on Printing. signed by a Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, 
and indorsed by other officers of that Asso- 
ciation, and a few prominent librarians, and 
others not holding office in it. 

The thing which these and other gentlemen 
and ladies interested in libraries particularly 
desire is the passage of some such resolution 
as the one given in full in the petition, that is 
to say, such action by Congress as would bring 
to the depositories designated by law a// impor- 
tant Public Documents issued by the United 
States government. 

These depositories have presumably been 
established in the different Congressional Dis- 
tricts and at important centres in States for 
the purpose of enabling citizens to consult 
readily the publications of the government. 
If that is the case they should be supplied with 
all those publications that are of public in- 
terest. Some changes in the laws on the sub- 
ject of the distribution of public documents 
have been made during the last few years that 
have been of advantage to libraries 

They still leave, however, much to be desired. 
The depositories do not now receive by law a 
bound copy of the Congresstonal Record nor 
a copy of the ‘* Statutes at Large.” They par- 
ticularly need many publications of bureaus 
and departments of the government which they 
are not entitled, according to present legisla- 
tion, to receive. Thus, for example, they have 
frequent calls for the ‘‘ Army and Navy Regis- 
ters.” and forthe catalogues of the academies 
at Annapolis and West Point. The ‘* Army 
Regulations” are not infrequently called for. 
None of these books come to them by law. 
Bureaus of the Army and Navy departments 
also issue many works of scientific and geo- 
graphical interest that should be accessible to 
the public, at least, in the tew depositories in 
the country. 

Numerous maps and atlases are published by 
the government, or some of its departments or 
bureaus, that would be very useful in the de- 
positories, but do not reach them. 

The publications of the patent office are 
much desired in the depositories. So, too, are 
all publications of departments and bureaus 
containing legal decisions and scientific infor- 
mation. 

The expense of providing depositories with 
the Public Documents, which they do not 
now receive, would be very small. Only 
470 copies of each work would be required, 
and the expense incurred in furnishing these 
would only be the cost of paper, press-work, 
and binding, as no additional outgo would 
be required for the expensive work of com- 
position. 

The American Library Association particu- 
larly desires the passage of some law that will 
bring all important government publications to 
the depositories. 

This it wishes for more than anything else. 
If there is any doubt as to what publications 
would be useful in depositories the judgment 
of the Librarian of Congress, or of the Secre- 
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tary of the Smithsonian Institution, would be 
valuable in deciding the question. 

It will be noticed that in providing for the 
use of government publications in the deposi- 
tories Congress would be distributing them 
over all portions of the country, as provision 
has been made by law for the establishment of 
a depository in every congressional district, 
and tor two depositories at large additional in 
every State. 

There are other matters to which the Ameri- 
can Library Association would like to call the 
attention of the Committee on Printing and 
Congress. But they wish it to be distinctly 
understood that they desire first of all the privi- 
leges that would be granted by the passage of the 
resolution now betore the Senate Committee 
on Printing, a copy of which is given in the 
formal petition accompanying this letter. 

Thus the depositories would like to receive 
documents more promptly than they do. 
Would it be practicable to have the copies 
designed for depositories given a preference in 
binding over others not so immediately needed, 
perhaps? 

Another matter included in the formal peti- 
tion I should like to sav a few words about 

It is very desirable that a selection of public 
documents of the greatest public interest should 
be sent to such libraries as would like and care 
for them that have 5,000 or 
even although they are not depositories desig- 
nated by law 

This selection should include the annual 
reports of the executive departments and sci- 
entific works not contained in these reports, 
and it would answer to furnish these works ina 
cloth binding 

In congressional districts in the South and 
West. which have a sparse population, such a 
given to libra- 


10,000 volumes, 


selection of volumes might be 
ries having only 2,500 volumes 

In regard to the selection, certain documents 
could be specifically named in the law, and dis- 
cretion left respecting others with the Libra- 
rian of Congress or the Secretary ot the 
Smithsonian Institution. Some of the scien- 
tific publications of the government are too 
technical, and perhaps too costly, for general 
distribution among even libraries of the me- 
It should 
be remembered, however, that the cost to be 
incurred is not for composition, but only for 
paper, press-work, and binding. ; 

Will you please call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that the American Li- 
brary Association is made up of the leading 
librarians of the country, and that the views 
contained in the petition and this letter have 
been formed in the course of their observation 
of the daily wants of citizens of different por- 
tions of the United States? 

The petition and letter represent beliefs 
which they consider important and worthy of 
being carefully weighed. 


dium size of 5,000 or 10,000 volumes. 


SamMueEL S. GREEN, 


Chatrman of a Committee of the 
American Library Association. 
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THE INSECT ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 

Tue following is an extract from a curious 
old book, by Matthias Koops, entitled ‘ His- 
torical account of the substances which have 
been used to describe events and convey ideas 
the earliest the 
paper.” It was the first book printed on 
paper manufactured solely from straw, and the 


from date to invention 


appendix is printed on paper made from wood 
pulp. It is imprinted Jaques X Co., London, 
1801: — 

The ancients, according to Pliny, used to 


preserve their parchment, paper, and books 
from moths by washing them over with cedar 


or citron oil, which gave them at the same 
time an agreeable scent. These books were 


named dijri cedrati or He believes 
that the preservation of the books found inthe 
grave of Numa was solely attributed to this 
precaution. In modern times many preserva- 
tives for books against destructive insects have 
been proposed, but none have vet been effect- 
ive. The Royal Society of Sciences at Got- 
tingen thought it, therefore, of sufficient con- 
sequence to propose in their assembly at the 
1oth July, 1773, a premium for July, 1774, to 
be given him who delivered the best answer 
to the following questions : 
insects are found which are detrimental to 
records and books? Which of the materials, 
as pap, glue, leather, wood, thread, paper, etc., 
were attacked by each kind? and, Which is the 
best and most approved remedy, either to pre- 
serve records and books against insects, or to 
destroy the insects? 

Among the numerous answers received, Dr 
Herman, of Strasburg, obtained the premium, 
and Flad, of Heidelberg, got the accessit. 
will give an abridged extract of their answers. 
Many insects are charged with injuring books 
without doing mischief; such are: acarus, 
cimex personatus, lepisma facharina, tinea 
vestianella, tinea pullianella, tinea farcitella, 
attelabus mollis, attelabus farmisarius, and 
attelabus appearius. Of the following it is not 
yet fully ascertained if they are guilty or inno- 
cent: 1. fermes pulsatorium, named also the 
small pumice, the timbersow, the book-louse, 
and the fpafer-louse; 2. phalangium can- 
crotdes; 3. blatta ortentalia; 4. pitimus fur; 
5. tenebris molitor ; and, 6. phalena, or tenia 
granelia. The truly destructive insects are: 
pitinus pertinax, dermestes paniceus, dermestes 
lodarius, dermestes pellio, and byrrhus musa- 
carum. To preserve the records and books 
against insects, and to destroy them, it is pro- 
posed: 1. To abolish the binding books with 
any wood. 2. To recommend the bdokbinder 
to use glue mixed with alum in place of paste 
3. To brush all worm-eaten wood in the re- 
positories of books with oil or lac-varnish. 
4. To preserve books bound in calf he recom- 
mends to brush them over with thin lac-var- 
nish. §. No book to lay flat. 6. Papers, 
letters, documents, etc., may be preserved in 


of 


How many kinds of 
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drawers without any danger, provided the 
wafers are cut out, and that no paste, etc., is 
between them. 7. The bookbinder is not to 
use any woollen cloth, and to wax the thread. 
8. To air and dust the books often. 9. To use 
laths, separated one from the other one inch, in 
place of shelves. 10. To brush over the insides 
of bookcases and the laths with lac-varnish. 

The paper in North America is speedily de- 
stroyed by dampness and insects, which, on 
the suggestion of an honorary member, M. 
Francois, at Neufchatel, induced the Society of 
Sciences at Philadelphia, in their assembly of 
the r1th of May, 1785, to offer a premium for 
the best answer on the question, if there was 
no effectual remedy to protect paper against 
insects? This society offered another premium, 
of twenty-five moidores, for the best method of 
making paper for St. Domingo, which would 
resist insects, and requested to have samples 
to prove its quality. Several answers and 
samples were received, but all recommended to 
mix the size, on sizing, with sharp and bitter 
or other ingredients which might kill the in- 
sects, to wit, vinegar, alum, vitriol, salt, tur- 
pentine, extract of aloes, tobacco, or worm- 
wood, camphor, assafeetida, castolieum, and 
arsenic, either to be used in the size. or after- 
wards impregnated by infusion. But these 
remedies were all rejected, and considered to 
be either insufficient, or pernicious and danger- 
ous; for which reason the society renewed 
their offer, without limiting their answer to a 
precise time, but without any satisfaction, 
except that Mr. Arthaud, royal physician at 
Cape Francois, named the insects which were 
the most destructive to paper in these countries : 
demertes feutellatus, nigro testaceus, ovatus, 
glober, clytris thorace punctis impressis, oculis 
nigris punctatis, antennis curvatis, apice arti- 
culis tribus perfoliatis compressis, which gen- 
erates in all seasons during the whole year, and 
is considered as the most dangerous of all 
paper-eaters. 


New York Library Club. 


Tue fifth regular meeting of the New York 
Library Club was held at Columbia College 
Library, Nov. 11, 1886, at three o'clock P.M. 
The president being unavoidably absent, and 
the vice-president present wishing to be ex- 
cused from presiding, the secretary called the 
meeting to order, and Mr. R. B. Poole was 
chosen president fro fem. Twenty-two mem- 
bers were present. The records of the fourth 
meeting were approved, without reading, as 
published in the LIBRARY JOURNAL for May 


145]. 
The minutes of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held June 5, 1886 [Lin. JNL., 


11: 169], at which the officers of the Club for 
the ensuing year were appointed, were read by 
the secretary. 

The treasurer made a verbal report, stating 
that all, except three of the persons elected to 
membership, had paid their membership fees, 
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and that the balance in the treasury was $27. 36. 
The report was accepted. 

Mr. Dewey, of the Committee on a Union 
List of Periodicals, requested Mr. Biscoe to 
state what progress had been made. 

Mr. Biscoe. — The original Ms. list, made 
up at the Columbia College. Astor, Y.M.C.A., 
Mercantile, and Apprentices’ libraries, has 
been revised in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the last meeting of the Club. ‘The 
Columbia College periodicals have been added, 
and the list now about 1,250 titles. 
The question now is, shall we print it as it is, 
or send it to the Astor Library tor their ad- 
ditions before the proof-sheets are printed? 
It is to cover all the periodicals in Poole, and 
the supplementary Codéperative Index, and 
all currently receiv edand filed at these libraries, 
including foreign 

Mr. Dewey. —1.250 titles will make about 
forty pages, small pica, at thirty-two titles to 
the page. The list should go to the printer 
within ten days We shall underscore the 
titles of what we have in our library, and send 
to the Astor and Brooklyn Y.M C.A. at once 
for their additions. 

Mr ~ole. — The Committee on 
Thieves has nothing further to report 
the last meeting I have learned of an existing 
law LiB. JNL., It: 118] covering all cases. 

Mr. Dewey. — How about the Black List? 

Mr. Nelson. — It was voted at the January 
meeting [Lip. JNL., 11: 25) that such a list 
should be kept; but no names have yet been 
received by the secretary. 

Mr. Dewey. think that this should be 
attended to at once, and names be sent in to the 
secretary. I remember that at the time a para- 
graph appeared in one of Frank Leslie’s publi- 
cations, and in several other papers, which was 
quite strong The announcement that such a 
list was made and kept would, I think, have a 
good moral effect. 

Mr. Poole. —The law seems to 
points except reading-rooms and the mutila- 
tion of periodicals. 

Mr. Schwartz. — Are not these construct- 
ively included, and not intentionally omitted ? 

Mr. Nelson. — A man detected mutilating a 
copy of the Sc nttfic American, at the Astor 
Library, was convik ted, and was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment 

Miss Coe. —We found a man cutting our 
papers, making clippings on suicide. On in- 
vestigating the case we found the man 
really needy, and we got him a place in one of 
the large publishing-houses 

Mr. Nelson, for the Committee on Library 
Statistics, reported progress, and stated that, 
owing to circumstances beyond his control he 
had been unable to do work planned to be done 
for this committee during vacation and since. 
A better report might be expected at the next 
meeting. 

The Executive Committee reported favorably, 
recommending John C. Henderson, Jr., and 
J. H. Senter, for membership, and they were 


contains 


Book 


Since 


cover all 


was 


unanimously elected 
The first topic for discussion — The proposed 
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work of the A.L.A. Publishing Section — was 
then taken up. 

Mr. Dewev.— This Publishing Section is 
the outgrowth of the continued agitation of the 
subject of codperative work. The Codperation 
Committee of the A.L.A. sent 
[ Lip. JNL., 11: 404] to some 400 libraries, and 
sixty-seven replied favoring and endorsing the 
organization of a publishing section. Mr 
Fletcher's report at Milwaukee Lig. JNL., U1 
357] gives the full particulars. The 
ernment Report on libraries, of which I have 
received proots to the letter P, drops out detunct 
libraries and includes all new ones of 300 vols. 
and over; instead of 3,700, as in the Special 
Report of 1576 there this 
number we ought to get 300 to 400 as subs« rib- 
ing members of the Publishing Section. 

The Executive Committee of the 
met here the other day and agreed 
other things, that the Section should work on 


out a circular 


new gov- 


are now 6,000; ol 


Section 
among 
the principle of the greatest usefulness to all 
libraries; that the publications should be sold 
to others than fair price; that 
members should receive for their annual mem- 
bership fee of publications to the 
amount of $12.00 each year; that there should 
be prepared and printed at once a little hand- 
‘+ Hlow to use the Library,” 


members at a 


S10.00 


book for readers on 
telling how to use books, 
ence. that all libraries have, with short hints 
on reading. and that this supplied 
cheaply in editions to be sold ata low price, or 
distributed free at their discretion by the libra- 
like an expres- 
sion of your opinions as to the better size of 
to the committee, that ot 
the billet, the the 


espec iallv of reter 


should be 


ries ordering them. I would 
page to recommend 
the postal-card or 
old-fashioned tract 
An interesting discussion on the size of page 
and stvle of type ensued ; and in the final ex- 
pression ot opinion the majority favored rec- 


size ot 


ommending the postal size. 

Mr. Dewey. Biscoe alwavs favors the larger 
size, even In the matter of cutting ple. 

Another discussion followed on the size to 
be recommended for the page of the larger or 
octavo publications, and whether the printed 
matter should be in one or two columns, and 
be set solid or leaded. 

Mr. Cohen. I think that 
ence, or not for common use, are 
printed in two columns, while those tor read- 


books for reter- 
ure nerally 


ing are in one. 

Ur. Dewey. —It 
trace out the change from the single to double 
column in the earliest printed books. 

Wr. Nelson. — 1 think the earliest books 
would be found to be in one column; certainly 
would be in double 


would be interesting to 


the smaller sizes; the folios 
columns, especially the Bibles 

Mr. Schwartz. — The Bible is always in two 
columns 

Mr. Dewey. — For the just 
tioned in case of books not often used. 
this would be a good subject tor the program 
for the next meeting, and l that this 
topic of Highest legibility of type bea subject 
for discussion at the next meeting. 


men- 


I think 


reason 


move 
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The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Dewev.— The Executive Committee 
also considered the publication of printed cards, 
and decided to print on the postal-card size, the 
P card. the print to be kept, as a rule, on the 
upper two-thirds, so that they may be cut down 
to the I size by libraries using the smaller size 
of card. We shall send to the various libraries 
a query as to what books shall be selected for 
these printed cards; whether they would prefer 
250 cards of selected works from the new publi- 
cations of the year that will reach the greatest 
number of libraries, or 250 selected works from 
books of all time as likely to be in all libraries, 
and specially needing notes as guides to read- 
ers; or, omitting book-titles, print 250 biblio- 
graphical cards on subjects. making these read- 
ing notes on special topics rather than individual 
books, so that the card may be used in any 
kind of catalog or classification 

Mr. Nelson. — Ot the three plans presented I 
think the last would be the most useful in all 
libraries, as the majority of readers ask what 
the library has on special subjects. The first 
plan might be of advantage to many of the 
smaller libraries in showing them the best new 
books to buy The second plan seeins least 
useful, as all libraries having these works have 
them already cataloged 

Mr. Cohen favored a combination of the first 
and the third in a suitable proportion. 

Mr. Dewey. — It is proposed to put the most 
suggestive and useful notes that can be made 
by experts on a single card, if possible. 

“A majority of those present preferred the 
third plan, a very few the first, only one voted 
in favor of the second; seven members were 
in favor of judiciously combining the first and 
third. 

Mr. Dewey. — There is this to be said in 
favor of cards of new books, that when the 
publishers find we are doing this they will 
become interested, and will themselves print 
cards for their new publications, as one of the 
best and most practical ways of advertising. 

Vr. Nelson. — In view of the trouble that 
follows the attempts made by wealthy men to 
establish libraries by provisions in their wills, 
which are almost always contested. I wish to 
call the attention of the Club, and all wealthy 
persons designing to establish libraries. to the 
plan adopted by Mr. Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore. 
After erecting a fine building, and providing 
an excellent collection of books, and placing 
both in the hands of trustees for the free 
benefit of the people of Baltimore, he pro- 
vided for the perpetual support of the library 
by giving to the city of Baltimore one million 
dollars, on the condition that five-per-cent 
interest on the same should be annually paid 
to the trustees of the library. The city ac- 
cepted the gilt, put the million dollars_in the 
sinking-fund, and raises the fifty thousand 
dollars’ interest in its annual tax levy. The 
library trustees have only, therefore, to draw 
$12,500 each quarter from the city treasury, 
and expend the same as the interests of the 
library demand. 

I also wish to call the attention of the Club 
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to the work done by the National Press Intel]i- 
gence Co. in making clippings, on any special 
topic desired, from some 500 or more news- 
papers and periodicals, and supplying the same 
at a charge of five cents per clipping. I would 
like to be authorized to order clippings on 
libraries and library work, and think we can 
make up a collection which will be of great in 
terest. showing what is being done all over the 
country. 

On motion of Mr. Dewey the secretary was 
authorized to order these clippings. j 

Miss Coe. — Cannot the Publishing Section 
publish bulletins relating to popular events as 
soon as they occur? 

Mr. Dewey. — This might be done, perhaps, 
doing on a broader scale, or more generally, 
what Mr Foster did so admirably in his 
‘* Reference lists.” I have just been down to 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., conterring with persons 
terested in the establishment of a new library 
there, for which Mr. Isaac S. Osterhout has 
given a bequest of $300,000, almost entirely 
free from conditions. 

In answer to inquiries whether the Appren- 
tices’ Library or N.Y. Free Circulating Li- 
braries would receive any funds this year from 
the city, Mr. Schwartz said, *- I think we shall 
not get any this year; the Apprentices’ does 
not come under the law;” it has not been a free 
public library in all senses until this summer 

Mr. Dewey. — You were not under the law, 
but under Grace. What have we for another 
subject for discussion for our next meeting? 

On motion of Mr. Cohen it was voted to dis- 
cuss at the next meeting: The relation of the 
New York Libraries to the New York Public 
Schools. 

C: Arex. Netson, Sec. 


Library Economy and Wistory. 


Brookiyn Y.M.C.A. [A circular, containing 
an interior view of the library. 7,000 V. 
and 200 periodicals.) Br., 1886.}] Obl. 
F. 7.1 X 10.9 em. 


Care Town, Interior of the library. (In the 
Graphic, Oct. 30, p. 465.) 

CHANTILLY, CHATEAU be, Interior of the 
library. (In L’J/ustration, Oct. 16, p. 260; 
same view in //lus. Loud. News, Oct. 30, 
P- 475) 

HoiGate, C. W. An account of the chief 
libraries of New Zealand, with the statutes 
relating to public libraries in that colony. 
London, 1886. 8°. 1s. 6d. 

Keyser, Adolph. Die Stadtbibliothek in 
Koln, ihre Organisation und Verwaltung. 
Beitriige zu ihre Geschichte. K6ln, Dumont- 
Schauberg, 1886. 8-+-109p. 8. 4m. 
Gives. inter alia, the cataloging rules and 

instructions for the binder. 
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MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, Interior of the 
library. (In Graphic, London, Oct. 2.) 

Mintz, Eugéne. La bibliothéque du Vatican 
sous les papes Nicolas v et Calixte m1. (In 
Rev. critique, 18 Oct., p. 282-293.) 

RACZYNSKI'SCHE BIBLIOTHEK, Posen. View. 
(In Jilustrirter Ztg., 23 Aug., p. 221.) 

Ricuarpson, H. H., architect. Views of Li- 
brary, Woburn, Mass. ; Billings L., Burling- 
ton, Vt. ; Library, North Easton, Mass. ; Con- 
verse Memorial L., Malden, Mass. ; Crane L., 
Quincy, Mass. (In Amer. architect, Sept. 
11.) 


St. Tuomas’ Hospital, London, Interior of the 
library. (In Graphic, London, Oct. 2.) 


Sion Lisrary, London. Interior 
view. (In JZilustr. Lond. news, Oct. 9, 
p- 381.) 

The hbrary is apparently designed to contain 
the fewest possible books in the largest possible 
space. shelved in the most inconvenient man- 
ner (the bookcases look 24 feet high). But 
the architectural effect is very fine. ‘* Sion 
College is the London clergymen’s club-house, 
with an extensive librarv and a kitchen, though 
its Gothic architecture, its stained glass, its 
massive black-walnut balustrades up the stair- 
case, its carved-oak screens and over-mantels 
and ceilings, impart to it the ecclesiastical tone 
suitable to its grave and reverend occupants. 
The library is, however, the great feature of 
the college. The entrance to the library is 
from a lobby, a portion of the library par- 
titioned off by a beautiful screen of carved oak, 
with tracery panels filled in with lead lights. 
There isa gallery round the library, and down 
one side are bays. in which studious readers 
may bury themselves amid the books with 
which these recesses are lined. This room is 
about 100 ft. long. and from 20 ft. to 4o ft. 
wide. It is lofty, well lighted, and finely pro- 
portioned, and presents a decided contrast to 
the dreary, gloomy old library formerly at 
London-wall. . . . It was the Rev. John Simp- 
son who founded the library, and his escutch- 
eon is one of those blazoned in the hall-window. 
The library is a very important one, and is 
provided for, not only in the great hall already 
described, but in spacious, well-appointed, fire- 
proof book-rooms With minor features, a 
room for the librarian, another for the sub- 
librarian, a court-room, a dining-room, lava- 
tories, housekeeper’s apartments, and so forth, 
Sion College is a fine establishment, and a 
decided ornament to the Thames Embankment. 
Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield is the architect.” 


Warren, H. Langford, architect. Competi- 
tion design for library and museum building, 
Minneapolis. (In Amer. architect, Sept. 25.) 


Three stack-rooms, designed to hold 270,- , 
000 Vv. 
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REPORTS. 

Aberdeen P. L. The library was opened 
March 12, with 14, §25 v.; 1,327 have since been 
added, making in all 15,852, of which 20 have 
been lost or worn out; 14.230 were issued. In 
the table of issues, Tennyson's poems has the 
highest number, 167; next is Oliver Twist, 156. 
‘*Some books owe their demand toa taking 
title and popular ignorance. That a small de- 
votional work, entitled ‘The best match,’ was 
called for (and quickly returned) 65 times by 
readers, chiefly of the female sex, is hardly to 
be taken as a proof of its popularity or of the 
devotional character of the library readers. 
Rather is it to be taken as one of the many 
cases where the substance of the book not 
realizing the hope raised by the title, it is with 
all possible speed returned to the library. 
There can be little doubt that in this way the 
amount of fiction-reading in all public libraries 
is made to appear much greater than it really 
is. 

* As a result of working by the indicator 
system and of the convenient arrangement of 
the books on the shelves it has been found pos- 
sible to issue books to borrowers at the rate of 
two per minute at each of the three counters.” 

The number of calls in the reading-room tor 
the nine leading periodicals were : — 


Chambers’ Journal, 5.479 
Cassell’s family mag., 2.457 
Harper's mag., 2,167 
Argosy, 2,142 
Century, 2,038 
Leisure Hour, 1,816 
Temple Bar, 1,503 
London Society, 1,472 
English Illustrated, 1,324 


Chambers’ is probably in the weekly edition 
which would account for its showing. 

Bodleian Library. Sir R: F. Burton pub- 
lishes in the Academy, Nov. 13 (p- 327). his 
correspondence with the authorities to justify 
his complaint that he was kept waiting six 
weeks for an answer to his request for the loan, 
through the India Office Lib:ary, of an Arabic 
manuscript, and then was refuse d without 
reason assigned. 

Chicago P. L. Added, 7,889; total, 119.510; 
issued, 608.708. More than one sixth of the cir- 
culation now goes through the delivery stations, 
of which there are now 7; 157.345 Vv. were de- 
livered to 66 495 visitors for use in the reter- 
ence department, and there were, besides, 5 
visitors to the patent room ; 300.305 periodicals 
and 56,759 v. were issued to 655,511 visitors to 


135 


the reading-room. There were 1,743 Sunday 
visitors. 

Cincinnati P.L. Added, 6.560; total. 147,- 
§28 v.; 16,492 pam. ; bound and repaired out of 


the library. 5,433; in the library, 7,691: issued, 
218,847; used in library, 199.469; periodicals, 
359, 130. 

‘“'The percentage of fiction and juvenile lit- 
erature of the whole use of books has been 
54.1 For the previous vear it was §5.9 The 
great change which has taken place in the 
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character of the use of books will be better ‘3 of most assistance to them 


shown by” a comparison with the use a few 
years ago. For the year 1878-9, the last li- 
brary year prior to the present administration, 
the use of fiction and juveniles was 236,888; 
that of other works was 138,299; for the year 
just finished the use of fiction and juveniles 
has been 209.970; that of other works has been 
178,346; so that while the use of fiction and 
juveniles has decreased 26,918, the use of other 
works has increased 40,047. In the mean time 
the number of registered borrowers has in- 
creased over 4,000, — about 30 per cent. 
“There are two causes for the decrease in 
the use of fiction; the low cost of most modern 
novels as published in such editions as the Sea- 
side and Franklin Square, and the purchase by 
the library of fewer duplicates than formerly.” 
The librarian, Mr. Merrill, suggests the pub- 
lication of a classified catalogue of bocks suit- 
able for school-children; also provision for 
large loans of books to the High and Inter- 
mediate Schools, and to mixed schools at a 
distance from the centre of the city; also two 
separate deliveries. one of fiction and juvenile 
works, the other of the remainder of the library. 
Kansas State L. (sth biennial rpt., H. J. 
Dennis, libr.) Added, 2,757; total, 19,068. 
Mr. Dennis shows that the space assigned for 
the library in the new capitol is insufficient. 
‘**The impression seems to be general that 
the position of librarian is a very easy one; 
that he really has but very little to do; and so 
when a piece of work is found lying around 
loose the tendency is to dump it on the librarian 
— just to keep him busy. For example, the 
librarian is now the custodian of the State 
Supreme Court Reports, ‘and by him all sales 
and exchanges of these volumes are made, in- 
volving the necessity of much book-keeping, 
letter-writing, and book-packing. He also 
makes the exchanges with other States and 
Territories of the public documents and House 
and Senate Journals, and by an act passed at 
the last session is also required to make the 
exchanges of the session laws with States and 
Territories. His sales average between $500 
and $600 per month (or did before so many 
volumes ran out of print). making him rather 
a bookseller and shipper than a librarian. In 
most of the States all this duty is imposed upon 
the Secretary of State, who generally has as- 
sistance enough to do it without inconvenience. 
‘*] do not object to the work, but it seems to 
me that the librarian could be better employed 
in the discharge of those duties that naturally 
belong to his office. There is not an hour in the 
day when there are not from five to twenty peo- 
ple in the library studying up some topic in 
law, science, history, or other subject. Often 
they have left their offices and homes, and have 
come some distance, at much expense whd loss 
of time, for this purpose. Now, if the libra- 
rian could be free to devote his time to them, I 
do not hesitate to say that they could accom- 
plish their object much more satisfactorily and 
in half the time it would take if left to roam 
about the library in search of their wants, and 
probably missing the very books that would be 
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Of course all the 
aid possible is given; but it daily occurs to me 
when so employed. that an order or a halt 
dozen orders come for reports, and I am com- 
pelled to lay aside my position as librarian 
and assume that of the commercial agent, and 
pack and forward books, make bills, write let- 
ters of explanation, and attend to the neces- 
sary book-keeping. This work must be done 
promptly, or there will be complaints, and it 
behooves the librarian to do it carefully and 
accurately if he would save himself from loss: 
but the result is to take him from his proper 
work. Itis not possible for him on all occa- 
sions to do justice to visitors in the library, and 
at the same time be prompt with the commer 
cial side of his duties My judgment is that he 
should be tree to assist those who come to con- 
sult the librarv: that he should have time to 
thoroughly understand its contents, that he 
may make purchases to the best advantage 
and know on what subject it is weak and wher 
it needs strengthening, and so preserve its har- 
monious growth; and, as the library is con 
stantly being more and more read, there need 
be no fear but that these duties, performed with 
any degree of intelligence, willingness, and 
care, will furnish him plenty to do, and enable 
him to squarely earn his salary,— especially the 
one now allowed. 

‘**The four books missing in my last report. | 
regret to say, have not been returned, althoug! 
my invitation to the abstracters todo so wus 
most cordial. I had hoped that a wave of re- 
pentance might overtake the man who carried 
off the ‘Revised New Testament,’ at least; 
but, if there has been repentance in his case 
there has been no restitution, What shall i 
profit a man to steal a New Testament and 
lose every promise in it except the penalty; 
or to steal Clarke's ‘ Ten great religions,’ when 
he has no personal use for even one? I had 
occasion to remark in my last report that 
there were kleptomaniacs among the biblioma- 
niacs, and that the symptoms are as ¢ ‘ficult to 
detect as is the disease to properly « iagnose. 
One thing I have learned about it, and 1 an- 
nounce it to the scientific world without much 
fear of successful contradiction, that the diseax« 
is not contagious. It is certainly sporadic, and 
not epidemic. I am very glad of this; for, had 
it proved otherwise, much time would have 
been lost in investigating the proper inocula- 
tion, and many people would have been com- 
pelled to go about with their left arms in a 
sling, and in constant doubt about the success 
of the operation! 

“We have had a_ serious case of it in 
the State Library during the past vear 
About the middle of September we began miss- 
ing books. They went regularly and almost 
daily, a volume, and sometimes two, at a time. 
lation 


I organized myself into a detective assoc 
(limited), and began the search without watt- 
ing to be interviewed 
the books had been sold in the city, 
purchasers promptly restored the 
each informed me that he had purchased them 
of Mr. 


I found where three ot 
and the 
books, and 
This voung man 


Samuel G. Farrand. 
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had made his appearance in the library about 
six weeks before, and had been a daily visitor; 
was about twenty-one years of age, five feet 
eleven inches high, had mild blue eyes, fair 
complexion, hair dark and slightly inclined to 
curl, prehensile fingers, carried a cane, and 
talked in a balloon-like way ot authors and 
literary topics ; wished to see choice books in 
fine bindings, — standard, solid box desirable 
both for their contents and dress, and had the 
air of one who found life too short to accom- 
plish all he wished ina literary way. I had the 
party arrested, and continued my search for 
the remainder of the books. This charge being 
only petit larceny, some too-sympathetic 
friends turnished bail for my bird, and a sud- 
den business call took him toa neighboring 
State, even before trial. I pursued my search 
in Kansas City, and ultimately found all the 
books missing except four, this sale also having 
been negotiated by Mr. Farrand aforesaid. 
Returning, I entered complaint against him of 
grand larceny; but by that time the party de- 
fendant was pursuing his ‘search for knowl- 
edge under difficulties’ in another bailiwick, 
and the majesty of the law was not therefore 
satisfactorily vindicated. 

‘I think I am placing the honor where it is 
due. when I say thatasa book-thief Mr. Samuel 
G. Farrand has no superior in Kansas; amd 
while I know it is not the policy of the State to 
do any free advertising for individual benefit, 
I cannot here refrain from saying that the 
people will find Mr. Farrand, wherever he may 
be, a most competent book-keeper, whether by 
double or single entry. I feel satisfied that had 
he remained I should have been able to secure 
him permanent State employment. 

«Connected with the above, but not the work 
of Mr. Farrand (who did nothing by halves), 
I might mention the following piece of van- 
dalism : Pages 35 and 36, book I., chapter 48 of 
‘Cwsar's Commentaries.’ have been torn out, 
and from volume 2, ‘ Cicero’s Orations,’ the 
latter part of the first oration and all of the second 
oration have been torn out and carried away. 
The larceny of a book, or even a set of books, 
is respectable in comparison with this, for an 
entire book or set is useful to somebody, while 
this destroys it for all purposes. I have in this 
case, however, been able to secure another 
volume of the same series — Bohn’s Classical 
Library — to replace the one mutilated. 

« This report will be carefully read by at least 
three persons: by the proof-reader, because it 
is his duty; by myself, as a matter of course; 
and by my mother, because it is the work of 
her boy. How much the many who do not 
read it will lose, modesty forbids me to say! 

‘It will be observed that the salary fund is 
entirely exhausted. 1 had hoped that there 
might be something left to revert to the Gen- 
eral Fund in the State Treasury; but the de- 
mands of the family, and the constant drain on 
the private purse to meet the many calls made 
upon every individual in a public position (no 
matter how small it may be): to aid in building 
churches, halls, asylums for the strong-minded ; 
houses of refuge for the weak-minded, infirma- 
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ries, hospitals, ete. ; in entertaining dele- 
gates, friends, strangers, etc., who come here 
regularly, annually, enthusiastically and numer- 
ously, to attend all sorts of conventions and 
gatherings, political, social, religious, agri- 
cultural, medical, mechanical, scientific and 
otherwise, during which times your home is 
turned into a * short-order restaurant,’ your 
family become cooks and table-waiters, while 
pater familias grows round-shouldered carry- 
ing the market-basket during the day, and 
sleeps in the coal-shed at night; to aid in send- 
ing one-legged people somewhere, who seem 
to be always far from home and wanting to get 
back, and having but one leg and no money 
seem in the worst possible condition for travel; 
to help clubs, societies, organizations, re- 
formers. individual and collective, and all those 
who feel that they have vews to be ventilated, 
and a mission to live in some way without 
work; to purchase tickets to all sorts of excur- 
sions, festivals, exhibitions, concerts, entertain- 
ments, picnics, etc., etc., to few of which you 
care to go and to none of which you have time 
to go, but all of which are ar med with an appeal 
to your charity, — these, and other things too 
numerous to mention, have defeated my at- 
tempt to get along with /ess than the amount 
appropriated, until the effort to do so has 
deteriorated into a struggle to sprea 1 the ap- 
propriation over unas oidable personal expenses 
rather than to leave something to go back to 
the General Fund. 

«* However, the circumstance is not without 
precedent, for I believe that most of the appro- 
priations for salary will be found to be ex- 
hausted. While the General Fund makes 
nothing for the past two years, It Is offset by 
the fact that neither the librarian nor assist- 
ants have made anything. 

“] do not wish to imply by the above thatthe 
salaries are too small, but that the expenses 
are foo large! 1 hope it ts apparent that my 
aim is not for increase of salary, but for legisla- 
tion to reduce expe nses.”” 

Milwaukee P. L. Four delivery stations 
were opened Dec., in different parts of the city, 
in all respects similar to the ones in use in 
Chicago. 

Redwood Library, Newport, R. I. (156th 
rpt.) Added, 3.608 ; total, 31,700; issued, 6,533 

fiction, 48.25 %).- Judge James Emott be- 
queathed 2,846 v. 9 Mr. G: Gordon King has 
borne the expense of repainting the building 
and surrounding it with a fence, and building 
a gallery capable of holding 2,000 volumes. 

Rockford (il.) P. L. The library was 
founded in 1872. $5,000 raised by subscription 
and over 2,000 v. and pam. were given The 
library now has 13,096 v., of which over 3,000 
were given. Over 100 periodicals are taken. 
The circulation for the last six years averages 
51,205 a year. Ina circulation of 627,090 Vv. 
only 50 have been lost. 

Universitets-Bibliothe ket, Christiania. — 
Added, 7,400; total, 256.578 V+» 1,373 S67 
maps,— 25 per cent, more than in 1876. The 
accessions are divided into four divisions. The 
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first contains the books printed in Norway dur- 
ing 1884,— the special catalogue of these being 
required by the copyright law of 1882, which 
also enacted that copies of every book printed 
in the country must be sent to the library: the 
second, the additions to Norwegian literature 
from other sources and of earlier dates; the 
third, the foreign accessions, including Danish, 
Swedish, and Icelandic books, and the fourth 
the mss. 51.706 works were used (26,453 
loaned out, and 25,223 consulted in the reading- 
room, among the latter being 108 mss.). Besides, 
5.662 works were asked for, which were either 
not in the library or at the time loaned out. 
23 works were borrowed for the use of readers 
from other libraries, mainly from the Danish 
library at Copenhagen. The Storthing has 
been requested to make an appropriation for 
the introduction of electric light into the 
reading-room, which contains 2,500 works of 
reference. 
NOTES. 

Bibliotheca Nacional, Brazil. — On the 
quarter ending Oct. 1 there were 4,223 readers 
who used 4,977 works (belles lettres, 1,063; peri- 
odicals, 1022; mathematics, 711; natural sci- 
ences, 669; medicine, 567; history and geog- 
raphy, 420; etc.); of these 2,529 were in 
Portuguese, 1.857 in French, 102 in Italian, tor 
in Latin, 84 in English, 2 in Spanish, 2 in 
Tupy. 

Merc. Lib. Assoc., Baltimore.—The directors 
resolved, on Oct. 29, to close the library finally 
and at once. The treasurer stated that the 
debt of the Association was $16,600, of which 
$12,500 was on account of five years’ rent guar- 
anteed by Mr. McCoy when the removal was 
made from the Athenwum building. in 1881, 
to its present quarters, and some bills which 
are yet to be paid by Mr. McCoy. The presi- 
dent referred to the tact that at the time of the 
removal to the present location he had, through 
a publication in The Sun, stated that he would 
convert $10,000 of his guarantee of $12,500 
into a positive gift, if other citizens would unite 
to furnish $50,000 for the endowment of the li- 
brary. This offer had not been met. It would 
now require $70,000 to properly secure the 
future of the library. There seemed to be no 
hope of this, and no prospect of continuing, 
unless two or three or more persons should 
come forward and give large sums, and on mo- 
tion it was ‘* Resolved that the directors of the 
Mercantile Library Association accept and 
indorse the statement of the president, and 
desire to place on record their high apprecia- 
tion of the great liberality of their president, 

J: W. McCoy, Esq., by whose generosity only 
it has been possible to furnish the public the 
facilities of the library for the last five years.” 
It was also resolved that no books be issued 
after this date, Oct. 28, and that the librarian 
be instructed to gather in the books now in 
circulation as early as possible. Subscribers 
will be refunded any sums due them. Mr. 
Henry Stockbridge, trustee of the mortgagees, 
stated that he would foreclose and proceed to 
sell the books and all other property of the 
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Association at some time to be announced. 
The number of books in the library is over 
41,000. — Balt. Sun. : 

Rutland Free Library. — Earnest work was 
begun early in the summer bya meeting at- 
tended only by ladies. Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr 
was chosen president. $200 was subscribed at 
once. A loan collection followed, and we soon 
had about $5,000, Mrs. Dorr giving $1.000 as a 
memorial of her husband, Mr. I. M. Dow. 
This is devoted to books on political economy, 
and is very complete. Pleasant rooms were 
rented and opened July 5. We have 3,513 
volumes, — 200 in French just added. Another 
memorial, Mr. R. P. Simons, from his wite, 
of $500, for books on practical science, s soon 
to be purchased. The number of cards issued, 
1,200 in three months, with an increase of 200 
in October,—107 books per day being given out 
the third week in October,— prove that the li- 
brary is a most gratifying success. 

Kate E. Strone. 

St. Petersburg. —The number of readers has 
so greatly increased lately that new reading- 
rooms are to be immediately prepared; even a 
smoking-room is proposed. 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 


Duplicates. — Some trouble having arisen 
from pamphlets and books received by us in 
exchange trom other libraries, and marked by 
them dupl.,” or dup.,” or d.,” being sup- 
posed to be duplicates in our own library, | 
adopted the plan, a year or more ago, of mark- 
ing all our duplicates dBA,—duplicate of 
the Boston Athenwum, —and have had no 
further confusion. I suggest the general adop- 
tion of this rule, maufatis mutandts, ¢.e., Boston 
Public Library could use dBP, and Harvard 
University Library dHU. A.C. 

Glue. — Mr. Borden tells us that adding to 
1 quart of LePage’s liquid glue about 1 oz. 
of glycerine, and mix thoroughly, will prevent 
paper fastened with it from coming off. 

Importation. — A letter of G. P. Putnam's 
Sons to the Secretary of the Treasury is pub- 
lished in Pudlishers’ weekly, Dec. 4 (p. gog. 10), 
complaining of the regulations now governing 
the importation of books for college libraries. 

Objection to Wire Bookbinding. — A corre- 
spondent of the London Pudlishers’ circular, 
writing from Bombay, says: ** Will you allow 
me, through your columns, to point out a seri- 
ous objection to using wire for binding of 
books intended for use in all parts of the world? 
In Bombay the result is, that after the first 
monsoon there is a stain of iron mould; after 
the second or third, one is fortunate if the 
leaves of a well-used book do not come out 
altogether. I have a book by my side in which 
this has taken place. Over the greater part of 
India, and in other moist and tropical climates, 
it would be the same. I hope publishers will 
kindly take this into consideration.” 

Shelving Books. — Mr. Gladstone came into 
his library, where a deputation were waiting 
for him. ‘Ah, you’re looking at my books,” 
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he said. ‘If there is one thing I am vainer 
than another about it is my plan for stacking 
books. I can get more books into a given 
space than any man I know.” But the deputa- 
tion were politicians, not librarians, and the 


PRACTICAL 


Tron Step. 


NOTES FROM THE 
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correspondent of Uurted Ireland, who relates 
this, gives no account of the plan. We sug- 
gest to the program committee of the next 
A_L.A. meeting that it try to secure a paper 
from Mr. Gladstone on book-stacking. 


LIVERPOOL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


from flow 


tron Roller. 


Library step. Ladders in this library having 
been found noisy and inconvenient, they have 
been nearly altogether abolished in favor of 
an iron step and handle fixed to each upright 
of the shelving. This step, of which the 
‘“*tread” is shown full-size (C) on tracing, is 
fixed by means of screws (D*) some 22 inches 
from the floor, and above it, at a height of 
6 ft. from the floor, a brass handle is fixed (as 
shown in E). Some of these steps have been 
made to fold up by means of a hinge (b.—c. 
D); but this was afterwards found unnecessary 
and only added to the cost. These steps have 
now been in use for some years, and are found 
to suit their purpose admirably, particularly 
where the library service is performed by boys. 
They are not in the least in the way, as might 
be supposed. 


Mason’s book-support. This support, placed 
at the ends of unfilled shelves to keep the books 
from falling, is in use in this and other libraries 
in the country, and cannot but be known in 
America. A drawing and section (HI) are 
shown which require no description. 


Protection from dust. Where the volumes 
are of uniform size, as in the case of long sets 


of newspapers, patents, parliamentary papers, 
etc., a piece of stout mill-board, protected on the 
fore edge by red cloth, is laid upon the books. 

Roller-shelves for large volumes. The more 
valuable and handsomely bound volumes are 
kept in bookcases with glass doors. The 
largest of these books, such as Audubon’s great 
work and others, lie on the flat (the side) on 
iron rollers (represented by B* in tracing) 
covergd with soft cloth, three of which torm a 
shelf. These rollers are removable and ad- 
justable to any height required, this being 
accomplished by means of strips of metal (A 
and B) let into and flush with the inner sides 
of the bookcase, —one at front, one in centre, 
and a third at back. These metal strips are 
perforated an inch apart on the one side with 
a round hole (B'), and on the other with a 
into these plac es the 


groove at an angle (A* 
at each end, 


rollers fit by means of a pin 
and are readily adjusted by means of the 
groove. The value of the arrangement lies in 
the fact that the heavy books lying on these 
roller-shelves are easily removed without drag- 
ging at the tops or bottoms of the backs, and 
also without any fear of scratching or injuring 
the bindings, — a common occurrence to heavy 
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books, whether on their edges or sides, on ordi- 
nary shelves. These rollers are fitted to about 
half the height (5 ft.) of the bookcases. 


TIMESH TIMES! TIMES 


1884) 1886 


Support for folios. Mason's support is 
small and only adapted to the smaller-sized 
books (4° et infra). We have a support for 
heavy folio volumes standing upright. It con- 
sists of a strip of iron with flanges (a on F and 
G), screwed to the under side of the shelf 
above; on this a grooved metal support (b) 
slides and is secured in position by a thumb- 
screw (c). This suspended support presents a 
flat side. about 1'5 inches wide, against which 
the book rests (Gb). When a volume requires 
to be added to the shelf the thumb-screw loosens 
the support, which slides to make room for it; 
when the shelf is filled the iron strip is un- 
screwed and readily removed to the next shelf. 
This support is fixed at about a third of the 
depth of the shelf, not at the front. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

Davis, Olin Sylvester, for two years Mr. 
Dewey's assistant at Columbia, resigned to join 
his energies with Mr. Davidson and Mr. Brown 
in building up the Library Bureau, where the 
recent development required another man full 
of the modern-library idea. Mr. Brown has 
since accepted a call as librarian of the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Hewins, Ass. Her How to make the 
most of a small library "is reprinted in Science, 
Oct. 29. 

Hirt, Frank P., librarian first of the Lpwell 
(Mass.) P. L., and afterwards of the Paterson 
(N. J.) P. L., has resigned, to open in Boston, at 
2 Court avenue, an Old Book-store on a new 
plan. He proposes to have his entire stock, of 
which he has several thousand vols., closely 
classified on the shelves, with shelf-labels and 
guides, so that the buver or visitor ‘* may see 
in one place” his stock on that subject. He 
believes that such an innovation will be very 
popular among buyers interested in special 
topics. ~ 

Hurcuins, Miss Annie E., has accepted a 
position in the Columbia College Library 
School as teacher of the dictionary system of 
cataloging. She was thirteen years in the Har- 
vard College Library, and for many years in 
charge of the cataloging department, and spe- 
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cially of the training of new assistants; then 
for six months in Cornell University; then for 
a year with Mr. Whitney in the Boston Public 
Library, where she made a special study of 
that form of the dictionary catalog which dif- 
fers widely from the Harvard College system. 
After this experience she gave three years to 
study in Europe. 

Columbia has promised from the first that 
all prominent systems should have a fair chance 
in the new Library School, and be represented 
by their friends and advocates. They were, 
therefore, unwilling that their own catalogers 
and teachers, who used and naturally preferred 
the classified rather than the dictionary system, 
should teach the latter in the school.” No one 
has been better fitted by special study, and 
long and successful experience, than Miss 
Hutchins to teach this important subject and 
supervise the actual work in dictionary-cata- 
loging, of which the pupils will have a fair 
share in their laboratory work. 

As most of the leading advocates of the dic- 
tionary system have already accepted invita- 
tions to lecture before the School, there is no 
doubt that its best friends will be satisfied that 
its claims are presented as well as possible. 

M.D. 

Jackson, F: At the November meeting of 
the Newton Natural History Society Dr. Frisbie 
prefaced resolutions on the death of Mr. Jack- 
son by saying: ‘* He was one of the original 
members of the Newton Natural History So- 
ciety, — was with us when it was organized, — 
was the first secretary, and held that office for 
more than two years, till his removal from this 
city. He was a rare man, whose knowledge 
was wonderful for its depth and variety. While 
he did not consider himself a scientific man, 
his scientific. attainments showed wide study 
and research. He was an active member of 
this society, zealous in his efforts to promote 
its success and usefulness, and retained his in- 
terest in it after he removed to a distant 
State.” 

Miter, Emanuel. librarian of the Chambre 
des Députés, 1849-60, editor of the Philoso- 
phumena, etc., died at Nice, 58 years old. 


Gifts and Bequests. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. Andrew Carnegie has 
added $25,000 to his fund for a free library. 
The architect found that the original donation 
of $250,000 would not be enough, and Mr. 
Carnegie immediately added to his contribu- 
tion. 


EpINBURGH. Sandy M'Nab writes to the 
Kirkaldy Advertiser: ** My tooth ha’e just been 
watering sin’ ever | heard o’ Andrew Carnegie’s 
donation. £50,000 to Edinburgh for a free li- 
brary. Man, it would be graun’ if Andrew wad 
just sen’ a pairt o’t ower here. I dinna ken a 
place ‘at has mair need o’t, and am sure plenty 
working men wad thank him for’t. I was 
through in Dunfermline last week. Man, yon’s 
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a palace, and sic fine rooms, and sic a graun’ 
lot o’ books, it did ma heart gude to see, and I 
said to myself, Oh, that we had an Andrew 
Carnegie in Kirkaldy! A cheil wha has the 
cash, and the wull to pairt wi't.” 


Bidliografy. 


Buiss, R: Reference list, English poets and 
dramatists. Unity Club, Newport, R.L., 
[Nov., 1886]. 41. 4°. 

About 650 references to 87 poets, who are 
arranged chronologically. 

Fiske, W. Icelandic books of the 16th cen- 
tury. Florence, Le Monnier Press, 1886. 
4p. 8°. 

FitzGERALD, Percy. The book fancier or the 
romance of book collecting. London, Samp- 
son Low, 1886. 6+ 312p. D. 

Treats of ‘*‘ Book collectors and book dealers, 
Mazarin Bible, Incunables, Elzevirs, Plantins, 
and old printers, Caxton’s and English print- 
ers, The library, Binding and its curiosities, 
Curiosities of printing, Grangerising and Dic- 
kensiana, Illustrated books and * luxurious 
editions,” The auction-room, Shakespeare 
folios and quartos.” 

Fromm, Dr. E. Die Ausgaben der Imitatio 
Christi in der K6lner Stadtbibliothek. K6ln, 
Du Mont-Schauberg, 1886. 128 p. 8°. 5m. 
(Veréffentl. d. Stadtbibl., no. 2.) 

Garipet. L’art de réparer les reliures a 
l'usage des bibliophiles. Paris, 1886. 

Harrisse, Henry. Excerpta Colombiniana; 
bibliographie de quatre cents pieces go- 
thiques frangaises, italiennes, et latines du 
eommencement du xvie siécle non décrites 
jusqu’ici précédée d'une histoire de la Biblio- 
théque Colombine et de son fondateur. Paris, 
H. Welter, 1886. 8°. 

MEULEN, R. van der. Repertorium op Brink- 
man’s Catalogussen, bevattende in alphabe- 
tische orde de onderwerpen benevens een 
beknopte titelbeschrijving der boeken, plaat- 
en kaartwerken, die 1850-82 in Nederland 
verschenen zijn. Amsterdam, C. L. Brink- 
man, 1886. 526 p. 8°. 

About 6,000 subject headings in one alfabet. 
The longer subjects, like French language, 
German language, Netherlands, are subdivided, 
and have cross-references. 

Ricuarpson, H. H., architect. Converse Me- 
morial Library, Malden, Mass. View and 
interior. (In Amer. architect, imp. ed., 
Nov. 6.) 

Satmon, E: G. What girls read. (In Néne- 

teenth century, Oct., p. §1§-529-) 


+ 
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Scuuiz, Albert. Bibliographie de la guerre 
franco-allemande (1870-71) et de la Com- 
mune de 1871. Catalogue de tous les ouvrages 
pub. en langues frangaise et allemande, 1871- 
85 incl., suivi d’une table systématique. 
Paris, H. Le Soudier, 1886. 128 p. 8°. 3 fr. 


In a 34g p. notice in Centralblatt, Nov., Herr 
Ippel points out many mistakes and omissions. 
NOTES. 

The American catalogue. The Critic of 
Aug. 21 begins a notice of this as follows: 
‘* Probably no decade in the history of Ameri- 
can literature has been more marked than that 
beginning with the Centennial vear. The im- 
pulse given by the self-gratulatory retrospect of 
our national growth and development during 
the first century has shown itself not merely in 
increased literary productiveness, but in the 
multiplication of efforts to render easily avail- 
able, and in the highest degree profitable, the 
mass of material bound up in books. The 
origination and prosperous continuation of the 
American Library Association which has al- 
ready done so much to exalt and improve the 
profession of librarian, and whose stimulating 
influence has been felt across the waters; the 
extension of Poole’s Index to its present noble 
proportions, supplemented by Fletcher's Co- 
operative Quarterly Index; the establishment 
ot the Library journal, the Literary news, 
and the Crétic ; the appearance of Mr. Foster's 
exceedingly helpful Reference Lists; the ex- 
cellent index work of Crocker, Griswold, Dur- 
fee, Conant, Cushing, Wiggin, and others; 
the issue of the constantly improving Trade 
List Annual, — these are but a few of the events 
of this noteworthy time. No ether period has 
given birth to so many books about books. 
Never have there been so many helps for 
readers. Critical and biographical histories of 
our literature, suggestions as to courses and 
methods of reading, lists of best books, an- 
notated and descriptive catalogues, have come 
forth in these recent years in the greatest pro- 
fusion. And especially in the art of catalogu- 
ing have the most remarkable improvements 
been made. With rare exceptions, the old-time 
catalogues were cumbrous, inconvenient, and 
full of errors, — mere classified lists of books, 
in which the search for a title was generally a 
long and vexatious task. But now, arranged 
according to the one-alphabet, or dictionary 
system, they furnish the desired information 
in a twinkling.” 

After giving a history and detailed descrip- 
tion of the ** American catalogue,” the Critic 
continues : ‘* The execution of this great work 
is admirable. Few but those who have been 
engaged in similar lators can have any just 
appreciation of tlfe amount of toil, of skill, of 
energy, of careful precision, necessary to the 
successful completion of such an undertaking. 
Nor can any one, by merely turning the leaves 
of this sumptuous quarto, pronounce upon its 
merits. Like a dictionary or a cyclopedia, its 
worth is not apparent at a glance, or to be 
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those can estimate its full value who, as book- 
dealers, librarians, or literary workers, have 
occasion to consult it for information. To 
such it must prove a veritable friend in need. 
That it will answer all questions, that no errors 
can be found, no omissions noted, is not 
claimed. But that the compilers have spared 
no pains to bring it very near perfection, and 
that their success has been commensurate with 
their exertions, is abundantly evident. And 
yet, after all, the editor is far from content with 
the result, but suggests the possibility of an 
ideal American bibliography to include, in one 
enormous volume, the data of these and other 
catalogues, and recording all American books, 
in print and out of print, up to the vear of 
grace 1g00. And all that is needed to the real- 
ization of this ideal, he intimates, is a bibli- 
ographer with genius and pluck sufficient to 
undertake the work, and 500 persons who will 
give $100 each toward the expense.” 


German noble families. O. Gundlach; Bib. 
fam. nob. has been severely criticised by a re- 
viewer, who finds 50 titles in a couple of second- 
hand catalogs lying before him that ought to 
be, and are not, in Gundlach. 

Waist. Rudolf H. Rheinhardt’s Whist scores, 
Chicago, A. C. McClurg, 1887 [1886], D, con- 
tains a bibliografy of whist (pp. 17-33). 

Zotilogy. The great bibliography of Carus, 
covering 1846-60, is to be continued by Dr. O. 
Taschenberg (1861-80). The first part (320 pp., 
7 m.) will soon be published at Leipzig by W: 
Engelmann. The whole will form 4 v., of about 
950 p. each, and be completed in 1888, costing 
about 84 m. The bibliografy of 1861 is now 
reduced to 16 m. for the two volumes. 


Cataloguing and Classification. 
Burrato L. Finding-list, pt. 2, belles-lettres, 

with language, bibliography, and general 
reference books. Buffalo, 1886. 7-4 135- 
p. O. 

HANDELSKAMMER zu Lerpzic. Katalog der 
Bibliothek. Lpz., 1886. 504 p. 8°. 
4,322 titles. A. Graese, in Centraldb/att, ap- 

proves of the chronological arrangement of 

works (in each group) by the date of the first 
edition, even when the library has only a later 
edition, but remarks that it costs time to pre- 
pare a catalog in this way. An alfabetical 
arrangement is used for Directories and re- 
ports of Chambers of commerce; he thinks it 
should have been for Periodicals and Biografies. 

To arrange lives by the birth-year of the sub- 

ject appears to him very unpractical. Fle thinks, 

too, that Canals and Harbors should have been 
alfabetically arranged for easy finding. 

Novara. Bistroreca Civica. Catalogo delle 
opere di autori novaresi o d’argomento nova- 
rese, compilato sulla collezione esistente 
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gathered even from consecutive reading. Only | nella Biblioteca Civica. Novara, Rizzotti e 


Merati, 1886. 145 p. 8°. 
RockForp (///.) P. L. Catalogue. Sept., 1886. 
Rockford, 1886. 2 1.+-275 p. LO. 


Dictionary. Dates, but not places of publica- 
tion given. No sizes. Contents, occasional 
notes, cross-references, class lists under Fiction, 
Poetry, etc. A good specimen of a not ex 
pensive kind of catalogue. 

RUTLAND (V7.) Free L. Finding-list, July, 

1886. Rutland, 1886. 8-+-g91p. O. 
UxprinGe Free P. L. Supp. 3 to the classed 

catalogue. Uxbridge, Mass., 1886. 26 p. 8”. 


NOTES. 


The Hartford Library Association bulletin 
will be sold in future. The price is 10 cts. a 
number, or 25 cts. a year, post-paid to any ad 
dress. The October no. contains two pages 
of titles of good books on English history 
chronologically arranged. 

The Harvard University bulletin for Octo- 
ber concludes the “‘ Kohl collection of maps,” 
and continues the ‘‘ Dante collections.” 


Worterbuch der Pseudonymen aller Zeiten 
und Volker. 2® durchaus verb. u. verm. Aufl. 
Regensburg, Coppenrath, 1886. 10 4-627 p. 8”. 

Alb, ps. of Mr. R: Whiteing, in *‘ Living 
Paris,” a recent guide-book. — Vatzion, p. 159 


Basil, ps. of Mr. R. Ashe King in ‘‘ The 
wearing of the green,” etc. — Nation, p 159. 
E: Strahan, ps. of Earl Shinn (d. Nov. 3) in 
‘*Art treasures of America, Phila.” [155 
** The new Hyperion, Phila., 1875" [1874], and 
numerous contributions to the Nation and 
other periodicals. 


Harvard B. Rooke, ps. of the Rev. Brooke 
Hertford. in The strange story of Pragtjna,” 
in the Atlantic Monthly, Dec., 1886. 


ulian Werner, ps. tor Karl Dilthey ot Néw 
York. The Milwaukee catalogue gives wrongly 
Dilthey as pseud. for Werner. — kK. A: L. 


Labruyére, ps. of A. Millaud in ‘ Physiolo- 
gies parisiennes. P., 1886.” 


Mr. C. A. CutTtTer’s “Author-notation for 
Greek and Latin Writers,” his “ Arrangement 
of the States of the United States in a Classed 
Catalog,” the “* Report of the Transliteration 
Committee,” and the ** Condensed Rules tor 
Cataloging,” will be forwarded by him to any 
person asking for them and sending the post- 
age (one cent each). 
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Edward G. Allen’s American Library Agency 


(Formerly Rich & Sons), 


28 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. ) 


Books, Old and New, supplied in any number at low commission rates on cost 


prices. Catalogues from all the trade throughout Great Britain. 


Registered Telegraphic Address: 


EGEAN, LONDON. 


COPYRIGHT: ONLY 43 COPIES FOR SALE. 


THE HISTORY 
ITS LAW AND ITS or 


DETROIT and MICHIGAN, 


By SILAS FARMER, 
City Historiographer. 


LITERATURE. 


Superb pa- 


A Summary of the Principles and Law of 1070 pages, 649 illustrations. 
per, morocco binding. 


NO OTHER WORK CAN TAKE 
Books. By R. R. Bowker. ITS PLACE. 


Copyright, with Especial Reference to 


This volume briefly but comprehensively LIBRARIES NOT YET SUPPLIED SHOULD ORDER AT 
ONCE. 


summarizes the principles, history, and present 


Only 43 copies for sale. PRICE: $10, 


law of copyright, domestic and international. . 
express paid. 


The copyright laws of the United States and 


Great Britain are printed in full, with a memo- Address, — 


rial of American authors to Congress, and fac- S. FARMER & CO 
. ‘ 


similes of their signatures. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The second part of the volume is — 


“THE CO-OPERATIVE 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Issued quarterly under the editorship of W. I. Fletcher, 


A Bibliography of Literary Property: being 


a Catalogue of Sixty Pages of Books and 


Articles on the Copyright Question. Com- associate-editor of Poole’s Index, with the co-operation 
of members of the American Library Association. 
piled by TuoRVALD SOLBERG. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


THE INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 
31 Park Row (P.O. Box 943), New York. 


CATALOGUES OF 


Rare, Curious, and Valuable Books 


One vol., 8vo, half leather. Price, $3, net. 


are issued regularly, and will be mailed to 
Orrick or THE PuBLisuEeRs’ WEEKLY, any address on application. 


34 Park Row, New York. HUMPHREY & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS; 


Being a Selection from the Correspondence of the late A. HAywarp, Q.C. 1834 to 1884. With an 
Account of his Early Life by Henry E. Carlisle. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


The importance and great interest of these letters cannot be better proved than by mentioning the 
name of some of the principal of Mr. Hayward’s correspondents, viz.: Mr. Gladstone, M. Thiers, Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis, Duke of Newcastle, Count D’Orsay, Mrs. Norton, Lady Dufferin, Lady Palmerston, M. 
de Remusat, Louis Blanc, Dumas, Von Radowitz, M. Miguet, Mme. de Goethe, Tieck, Mr. Kinglake, 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Lord Dalling, M. Montalambert, M. Merimée, Lord Clarendon, Sidney Smith, 
Mrs. Grote, etc. The correspondence, which commences in 1834, and is continued without a break to 
the date of Mr. Hayward’s death in 1884, is preceded by an account of his early years, derived from the 


personal reminiscences of his relations and friends. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY 
AND HIS FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By 
ALBERT SMITH. Reprinted from the First Edi- 
tion, and containing Three Additional Chapters, 
which appeared in Bentley's Miscellany after the 
publication of the story. With 21 Etchings on 
Steel by John Leech. In royal 8vo, cloth, $8.40" 


THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVIL- 
LIERS. By SmirH. Reprinted from 
the First Edition. With 15 Etchings on Steel by 


The LIFE of PHILIPPUS THEOPHRAS. 
TUS, Bompast or Honennem, known by the 
name of PARACELSUs, and the Substance of his 
Teachings concerning Cosmology, Anthropology, 
Pneumatology, Magic and Sorcery, Medicine, 
Alchemy and Astrology, Philosophy an] Theoso- 
phy, Extracted and Translated from his Rare and 
Extensive Works, and from some Unpublished 
Manuscripts. By FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D., 
Author of “ Magic,” etc. Small demy 8vo, 
cloth, $4.20. 

THE MYSTERIES OF MAGIC: a Digest 
of the Writings of ELIPHAS LEVI. With 
Biographical and Critical Essay by ARTHUR 


A LEGEND OF THE HUDSON. By WaAsurncTon Irvine. 


With 48 Illustrations by Gordon Browne Choicely printed, in small 4to. 128 pp. Cloth, extra gilt top, $3.50. 


THE SERAPION BRETHREN. By Ernst 
THEODOR WILHELM HorFMANN. _ Translated 
from the German by Major Alex. Ewing. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.40. 

PAUSANIAS' DESCRIPTION OF 
GREECE. Translated into English, with Notes 
and Index, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, $4.00. 

A TEXT-BOOK ON STEAM and STEAM- 
ENGINES, specially arranged for the use of 
Science and Art, and Engineering Students. By 
ANDREW JAMIESON. With numerous Diagrams, 
4 Folding Plates, etc. 12mv, cloth, $3.00. 

ENGLAND'S CASE AGAINST HOME 

RULE. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner 

Temple, Fellow of All-Souls, and Vinerian Pro- 

fessor of English Law at Oxford. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, $4.20. 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HIS- 
TORICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. JuxKes- 
Browne. With numerous Diagrams and Illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $2.40. 

“ASTROLOGY THEOLOGIZED.” = The 
Spiritual Hermeneutics of Astrology and Holy 
Writ, etc. (reprinted from the original of 1649). 
With a prefatory essay on the true method of in- 
terpreting Holy Scripture. By ANNA B. KINGs- 
FORD, M.D., co-author and editor of “The Per- 
fect Way.” Illustrated with engravings on wood. 
Square Svo, vellum, $4.20. 

MAGIC, WHITE AND BLACE; or, the 
Science of Finite and Infinite Life. Containing 
Practical Hints for Students of Occultism. By 
FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. Illustrated with Magi- 
cal Signs, and a Symbolical Frontispiece, etched 
by Mackaness, from a design by the author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 40. 


FROM MOZART TO MARIO: REMINISCENCES OF HALF A CENTURY. 


Of Auber, Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, Chopin, Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, 


Thalberg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By Louis ENGEL. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
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